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THE DEBT OF RELIGION TO SCIENCE. 


* Between a knowledge of the laws of God (which is sci- 
ence) and a reverent and loving obedience to the laws of 
God (which is religion), it seems simply and only absurd to 
suppose the possibility of any conflict. Yes, to us, who 
have outgrown that state of mind to which such an antag- 
onism seemed not only natural, but inevitable, it does seem 
very absurd. But, of course, it has not seemed absurd to 
those who have believed it in the past; it does not seem ab- 
surd to those who still believe it to-day. To them, on the 
other hand, the very title of this address would be an ab- 
surdity. Religion indebted to Science? Rather would they 
hold it true that Science is the modern antichrist, “that op- 
poseth and exalteth himself against all that is called God or 
is worshipped ; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, set- 
ting himself forth as God ” (II. Thess. ii.,4). Science, they 
say, is the enemy of revelation; it opposes knowledge to 
faith; it encourages doubt in the presence of divine mys- 
teries ; it impeaches the accuracy of the Bible ; it denies the 
fall of man ; it refuses credit to the miraculous; it questions 
the use of prayer; it casts a mist of uncertainty over the 
future destiny of man; it puts force and law on the throne 
of the universe, and declares that God is an unneeded 
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hypothesis. It discredits the whole scheme of salvation, 
and leaves man “ without God and without hope in the 
world.” 

Such is the way in which science is looked upon by the 
rigorous and consistent champions of the old faith. And 
among thousands, who do not openly oppose or impugn the 
methods and results of modern knowledge, there is an 
uneasy feeling that its tendencies are dangerous to religion ; 
and they wonder if the battle now raging be not the real 
Armageddon, long ago foretold, in which is to be fought 
out the final great conflict between God and his enemies. 
It is not at all inconsistent with this state of mind that 
these men should declare, as did Mr. Talmage in his Phila- 
delphia lecture, “ There is no contest between’ genuine sci- 
ence and revelation.” For, with these, “genuine science ” 
is only such science as does not conflict with their view of 
revelation. In this way, any most bitter opponents can Ve 
brought into the most loving harmony. 

But, instead of ridiculing or denouncing the opposition 
to science of these old instituted religions, it is more im- 
portant that we understand it. After recognizing the facts, 
if we can find out how such states of mind came to be facts, 
we shall then be ourselves fitted to do something toward 
bringing about a better comprehension of the real relation 
in which science stands to religion. 

At the outset, then, we note the fact that most of the 
leading scholars and scientific men of the world do not 
believe in the historic creeds of the popular Church. Now 
and then there is an exception in the case of a scholar 
whose studies do not lead him on to controverted ground ; 
or there is a scientific man, like Faraday, who, as if he 
were handling explosive gases, avowedly keeps his science 
and his religion carefully apart from each other. But 
the general statement is true. And the religious leaders 
naturally infer that, in scientific studies that lead to such 
results, there must be something essentially hostile to 
religion. The general antagonism seems proved, then, by 
patent facts; and, when we come to look beneath the 
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surface, we find the undercurrents of spirit and method 
to be sweeping in different directions. Free thought, 
investigation, doubt, and the demand for proof,— these are 
of the very soul of science. But the official exponents of 
religion teach that the first step toward God is a childlike 
spirit of belief, the unquestioning acceptance of what is 
unhesitatingly taught. The New Testament declares that 
“he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” And Thomas, who 
did nothing worse than ask proof in support of the claim 
that a stupendous miracle had been wrought, is held up to 
peculiar reprobation. To-day, we should reprobate the 
man who was so credulous as to do anything else. It is, 
indeed, admitted that the dogmas of religion appear to be 
incompatible with reason. Therefore, reason is denounced ; 
and faith is taught as a superior faculty, that is able to 
grasp facts that are above reason. Reason and faith, there- 
fore, are often regarded as polar opposites. Not long ago, 
a leading ecclesiastic of Boston said to me: “It is either 
reason or faith. Were it not for my faith in the Church, I 
should be where you are.” And this peculiar “faith” no 
one claims to be able to substantiate by the scientific 
method. Popular religion decries “the wisdom of this 
world”; and the Prayer Book asks us to renounce “ the 
world and the flesh,” as well as “the devil.” And, in 
common religious phraseology, there is a “God of this 
world,” who is supposed to be the great opponent of the 
God of religion. But this world is ‘he sacred text-book of 
all scientific study. 

Such, then, being the general mutual attitudes of science 
and instituted religion, it is not strange that the majority 
of preachers regard the tendencies of modern thought with 
suspicion. It is not strange that a minister should privately 
tell a-friend that he did not allow himself to read any book 
that threatened to disturb his belief. I remember that, 
when I was first beginning to be looked upon as a heretic, 
one of the principal charges against me was that I had 
so many scientific books in my library. Out of such study 
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no good could be expected. It is perfectly natural that the 
late pope, Pius IX., should turn the artillery of the Vatican 
against modern knowledge. It is perfectly natural that the 
drift of all modern literature, and that the influence of the 
common schools, should be looked upon with alarm. It is 
perfectly natural that professors in theological seminaries 
should be driven from their chairs for teaching evolution. 

These are not peculiarly modern facts. Neither are they 
accidental. The long warfare of the Church against free 
thought and natural knowledge is familiar to you all. To 
detail it would be to review church history for the last 
eighteen hundred years. And this, as I have said, is no 
accident. The spirit of investigation and proof seems to 
have been as utterly foreign to the mind and method of 
Jesus as to any of his followers. Indeed, there is no trace 
of it in the Bible anywhere. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, it is the seer and the oracle that are looked to as the 
sources of all knowledge. Indeed, this age-long antagonism 
appears at the very beginning; for the primal sin, followed 
by the primal curse, was tasting the fruit of “the tree of 
knowledge.” The Elohim seem to have been jealous lest 
“the man become as one of us.” In almost all the great 
religions, the gods are easily offended, easily made jealous 
of man. They look with suspicion upon his attempts to 
become wise or to better his physical condition. Utter 
humility and prostration, poverty and self-depreciation, have 
always pleased them better. What else but this is the 
lesson of the Prometheus myth? Jove is angry because 
the old Titan has shown pity toward the abject condition 
of the despised human race. In most of the great religions, 
the supreme gods have shown themselves friendly toward 
men, if at all, only through some mediator or intercessor. 
For some reason or other there is almost always enmity. 
The search for knowledge and the attempt to preduce 
a higher worldly civilization are treated as impiety. 

Now, for a fact so wide-spread as this we have been con- 
sidering, there must exist some equally general cause. And 
this cause, it seems to me, is not very far to seek. It would 
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take me too long to trace the processes by which it has come 
about; but, in perfectly natural ways, it has come to pass 
that God has been set over against matter as its eternal 
opposite. It is spirit and matter, God and nature ; and the 
two are in everlasting contrast. The root of the opposition 
is in the philosophy which underlies our conceptions of both 
religion and science. The leaven of Manichzism still 
works in the modern world. -We escaped the outright dual- 
ism of the Avestan faith. Young Christianity was wise 
enough to reject the extremest folly of the Gnostics, who 
held to an almost impassable gulf between God and the 
world, even denying that the pure, supreme Spirit could 
have condescended to create it at all. But, practically, 
the dominant Christian philosophy has come to substantially 
the same thing. God’s kingdom has not been treated as the 
natural product, the consummate flower, of this world’s 
growth in civilization. Rather is it true that this world 
has been regarded as alien from God, an opposing kingdom, 
in revolt against him, separated from his divine life, and 
tending evermore to deeper degradation. The Christian in 
this world is in an enemy’s country: he must fight all 
natural tendencies, and hold himself aloof from all worldly 
entanglements. In this way, he may one day escape from 
the prison-house of the flesh, and be received into God’s 
eternal kingdom of spirit. God, then, is outside the world 
and opposed to it. His elect ones are chosen out of it; and, 
when the process of their training, through temptation and 
sorrow, is completed, he will burn it up. Then his kingdom 
of spirit will be forever separated from all those who have 
been the children of this rebellious world. 

With a dominant philosophy like this, it could not be 
otherwise than that religion should find an apparent enemy 
in science. Knowledge of a ruined, fallen, accursed world, 
a world at enmity with God, cou'd not do other than lead 
its devotees away from God. And, when this knowledge 
began to teach doctrines opposed to what was firmly held to 
be a supernatural and divine revelation, this only served to 
confirm the opinion that it was the enemy of God. Worldly 
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wisdom could not be expected to discover revealed truths, 
and it was not competent to judge them. It was treated, 
therefore, only as a self-willed refusal of rebellious natures 
to bow to righteous and just authority. 

But the devotees of science have kept on their humble, 
common-sense way, until they have accumulated so vast 
a body of verifiable natural knowledge that it can no longer 
be disregarded. It has changed the face of the earth, and 
lifted the level of human life. However it may have dam- 
aged man’s prospects for the next world, it has unspeakably 
benefited this one. And, at the same time, its results in 
the realm of thought have been such that the old religious 
beliefs are fast fading from the minds of intelligent men. 
So a problem faces us. What does the attitude of the 
modern world mean? Is God being beaten in his attempt 
to govern the world? Oris it not more probable that his 
self-constituted interpreters have mistaken the relation in 
which he stands to it? Is it not just possible that God is 
in the world, not outside of it? and that he is leading it 
forward, not fighting against its progress? This seems to be, 
at any rate, the growing conviction of the grown-up humanity 
of the nineteenth century. And, at least, it may be worth 
looking at before rejecting it in the interest of the childish 
fancies of the world’s ignorant and inexperienced childhood. 
Let us, then, look a little at this matter of science, and see 
what it is. 

Since Science won her first and most dramatic triumphs on 
the fields of physical research,— such as astronomy, geology, 
and chemistry,— there is a feeling in the popular mind that 
the physical is her peculiar and only proper sphere. And 
certain other claimed methods of knowledge appear to be 
very jealous lest she should get out of this sphere. But she 
has already asserted her right of eminent domain in biol- 
ogy, in anthropology, in sociology; and she already promises 
to bring order out of confusion in ethics, and is beginning 
with her methods to explore the mysteries of religion. And 
her claim is nothing less than “Everything or nothing.” 
Meantime, the other so-called methods claim to be able to 
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put us in possession of certain most important kinds of 
knowledge to which the plodding feet of Science can never 
lead. They have turnpikes, cross-cuts, “royal roads”; they 
soar on quick wings, while Science, like a grub, only bur- 
rows in the earth. So they tell us. 

Let us look, then, a little at these other methods, and see 
if their claims are good. Faith is one of these. But what 
is faith? As very commonly used, it is only credulity. 
Faith can have nothing to do with questions of history, 
as to whether such or such a thing really happened at 
some time in the past. That is a question of evidence. 
Neither can faith rightly concern itself with the truth or 
falsity of certain dogmas that offer themselves for belief. 
All true faith must base itself on and spring out of human 
experience. In the light of the past, and following the 
trend of what has been, it reaches forward beyond the 
visible, and grasps as real that which is not yet seen. It 
finds its reason and justification, as we shall soon see, 
only in science. Supernatural revelation, again, claims to 
be another source of knowledge. But, were-there any such 
thing, it would have— before it could be cognizable by 
man — to come within the range of and submit to be judged 
by human experience. It falls definitely within the scope, 
then, of the scientific method. No matter what its source 
or nature, it can reach and touch man only as it becomes a 
fact in his experience; and, as such, it must be dealt with. 
So far as it transcends experience, it is outside of and 
beyond our range, and so far unknown; and, if we are 
to accept its credentials, they must be submitted to us 
for examination and verification. Supernatural revelation 
itself, then, must submit itself to the scientific method 
before it can be of any use to us. Another supposed source 
of knowledge is intuition, the quality or gift of the seer, 
the direct insight of supersensible truth. But, so far as 
intuition is real, Science adopts and explains it, making 
easy room for it as one form of the first step in her own 
true and only method of knowledge. 

As a concrete illustration of what I mean, let us take him 
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who is regarded as the greatest seer of our modern world, 
—our Emerson. He says, “I see: the truth looks to me 
so and so:” But he positively disclaims argument or proof. 
What, then, is this seeing of his? No matter that he uses 
the “mind’s eye” instead of the physical organ of vision, 
his seeing is neither more nor less than observation, the 
first step in the scientific method. And no matter how 
true or grand his seeing, just because he does not take the 
other steps of the process of science, his seeing is wholly 
useless to me, unless I also can see the same. Suppose I 
say, “I see a mast far off on the edge of the horizon at 
sea.” But you are short-sighted, and do not see it. You 
have, then, only my bare word for it; and it is open to you 
to suppose it only a fancy on my part, or traceable to some 
defect in my own vision. So this kind of seership is 
grounded only on personal authority, and there is no way 
of making it certain to one who is inclined to doubt. This 
kind of wisdom is non-transferable. And, the minute you 
take steps to prove it, you do it, and must do it, by going 
on to complete the processes of the scientific method. So 
of philosophy: it is not an independent method or source 
of knowledge, and it is valid only as it uses scientifically 
ascertained truths as its subject-matter, and deals with them 
in accordance with the scientific method. 

To make clear and to substantiate these points, let us 
turn to, and note carefully what we mean by the scientific 
method. Itconsists of three steps or processes: 1. Observa- 
tion; 2. Hypothesis; 8. Verification by fresh and repeated 
observation and experiment. If we take only the first step, 
— observation, or looking,— what we think we see may 
be only an illusion, a partial or erroneous impression, due 
to some carelessness on our part or to some personal defect. 
It is only when we have corrected and verified our impres- 
sions by repeated experiment that we can be reasonably 
sure of what we call knowledge; for most of our first 
impressions are more or less erroneous. The very first 
observation may be correct and complete; but on that basis 
alone we can never be sure of it. 
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The thing we claim to see by faith or intuition, the thing 
that philosophy or revelation claims to bring before us as 
real,— this thing may be real; but we can never thus be 
certain of it. We have no right to call it knowledge until 
we have subjected it to renewed experiment, and have 
verified it. In this way, and in this way only, can we 
prove that it is not due to some subjective illusion or to 
some personal peculiarity or defect of observation. 

And the distinction which is commonly set up between 
so-called physical knowledge, to which the scientific method 
is appropriate, and another so-called spiritual knowledge 
that transcends the scientific method, is wholly unreal 
and illusory. Whatever does not come within the range of 
man, whatever does not touch or modify human life in 
any way, is as if it were non-existent, and does not con- 
cern us one way or another. But whatever does come 
within our range, whatever does touch us, whatever modi- 
fies our lives in any way or to any degree, this,— whether 
it is physical or mental or spiritual,— by the very fact that 
it touches us and so concerns us, is proved to be within 
our reach. For, were it not within our reach, it would not 
touch or concern us. Since, therefore, it does touch us,— 
and is therefore shown to be within our reach,—we can 
observe it, test it, and verify it. No matter whether the 
observation be with the physical, the mental, or the spirit- 
ual eye, if it is reality, and we do really discern it, 
then this discerning is only another name for observation, 
the first step in the scientific method. 

All reality then, all that touches and so concerns man,— 
whether on earth or in the heavens above or in the 
depths beneath, whether it be memories or records of the 
past or fears or hopes of the future,—all reality is within 
the scope of the scientific method; and whatever can be 
known about it can be known in this way, and only in 
this way. For until that which claims to be true is veri- 
fied by fresh observation and experiment, while it may or 
may not be true, it is only belief or opinion: it cannot be 
knowledge. 


2 
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Since, therefore, the scientific method is the only method 
of knowledge, Religion must adopt it and make it her own 
before she can make theology — what it some day will be — 
the science of sciences. In that day, Religion will be the 
queen of the world, and Science will be her prime minister. 

It has been needful for us to take so much time in clear- 
ing up the misconceptions concerning science and its rela- 
tion to religious knowledge. But since religion is the dom- 
inant reality of human life, and therefore cannot be harmed, 
but only helped, by the fullest light and knowledge, we 
shall find it true that Science has been helping religion all 
along. Her services are not all in the future: some of the 
grandest of them are in the past. While the mistrustful 
advocates of religion have been looking askance at science, 
and mistaking it for an enemy, this unrecognized knight, 
“with the strange device” on his shield, has entered the 
, lists, and unhorsed a multitude of the foes of God and man. 
And, as his visor is lifted, we look upon the face of a cham- 
pion whose countenance gleams with God’s light, and whose 
arm wields the weapons of eternal truth, forged in the very 
workshops of the Almighty. 

In justification of this position, I propose now to call 
your attention to some items of 


The Debt of Religion to Science. 


1. Science has revealed to us a universe fit to be the gar- 
ment of an infinite God. 

However crude their thought, men have always had some 
sort of notion of the world about them, of the gods or god 
residing in and controlling the heavens and the earth; they 
have had some notion of their own natures, and of the rela- 
tion in which they stood to these external and superior 
pewers. And their theology has always been their theory 
of these relations. All religions, then, root themselves in, 
spring out of, and are shaped by some cosmology, or theory 
of things. And the religion can be no grander or more 
worthy than the cosmology. A grand religion, then, must 
be housed in a grand conception of the universe. For an 
Infinite God there must be an infinite home. 
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I need not describe in detail the childish conceptions 
which the childhood world entertained concerning its dwell- 
ing-place; for you are familiar with them. They were the 
natural fancies of barbaric people. A little flat world, with 
as many fancied centres as there were nations, with a 
limited heaven close by, the home of its peculiar gods: it 
is only fanciful variations of the same general plan. 

The heaven and earth of Hebrew tradition, which after 
ages consecrated as part of a supposed divine revelation, was 
shaped almost precisely after the pattern of a modern Sara- 
toga trunk. The surface of the earth was its floor; and 
the sun, moon, and stars were attached to the underside 
of a concave dome, which would answer to the cover. 
Beyond it on all sides was the primeval chaos. Heaven, 
the home of God and his angels, was above the dome. The 
Church added to this conception a cavernous hell beneath, 
—a sort of false bottom for this trunk,—and thus com- 
pleted the structure of the universe as it was popularly 
held, down even to medieval times. 

The Ptolemaic astronomers imagined all sorts of clumsy 
contrivances in their vain attempts to account for the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. Their sky dome was 


“ With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 


But so unsatisfactory was the arrangement, after all, that 
the acutest human intellects came to regard it as altogether 
unworthy of a divine contriver. Prince Alphonso of Cas- 
tile said that, had he been present at the creation, he could 
have suggested a much better plan. : 

Thus, Religion not only labored under the burden of such 
clumsy contrivances, but her official representatives fought 
bitterly, and for ages, against a nobler and more worthy 
conception. But, against all opposition, Science persisted ; 
and, at last, the walls of space gave way, the solid dome 
became the boundless expanse of air, the earth was seen 
“dancing about the sun,” and our solar system took its 
place as one in the ordered maze of countless galaxies of 
worlds. . 
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At last, then, we have a universe-house large enough for 
a God, the outlines of a temple fit to be the seat of a 
worship to match the boundless aspirations of the human 
soul. And this, in every part, is the work of science. And 
science has achieved it, not only in spite of instituted and 
official religion, but for the sake of religion ; that is, science 
has given to religion a temple, one “that hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” 

2. But not only has science revealed to religion an infinite 
universe: it has established beyond question the fact that 
it is a universe. It is not a chaos, but an orderly unity. 

With the old conception of the universe, it was easy 
enough to believe in two gods or a thousand. No system, 
no unity, was discovered ; and the Titanic forces seemed to be 
in everlasting conflict. Light fought the darkness, summer 
contended with winter; while cloud, wind, lightning,— all 
appeared to be the gigantic play of separate or hostile 
powers. Religion gave in her adhesion to some one deity, 
but was never quite sure but that the object of her worship 
might be some day dethroned, as Jupiter dethroned Saturn, 
by some other supernal king. 

But, when Newton demonstrated the law of gravitation, 
the universe, from dust grain to Sirius, was seen to be held 
in the grasp of one almighty power. Then came the proof 
that all the different forces of the universe were only 
different manifestations of one eternal force that never was 
less or more. And, at last, the spectroscope has revealed 
the wondrous fact that the dust beneath our feet is of the 
same material as that of which the glittering suns are made. 

It is, indeed, true that Religion declared, ages ago, “* The 
Lord our God is one Lord!” But, all the same, a hundred 
other religions had their “gods many and lords many” ; 
and no one was able to do more than assert the nothingness 
of all but one. But, at last, science has demonstrated 

“ One law, one element,” 


and has made it reasonable for us to complete the line, and 


make it read,— 
“One God, one law, one element.” 
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It is one force everywhere ; and, if God be at all, he is now 
known to be only one. 

And this result of knowledge is the magnificent gift 
to religion of science. The glory belongs to science, and to 
science alone. 

8. Not only is the infinite oneness demonstrated, but, as 
already hinted,— though I wish to set the point apart, and 
mark it off by itself,—an infinite order is also revealed ; 
and so we find it rational to believe in an infinite wisdom. 

Of course, it is but a small part »f the universe that has 
been explored; and even that can be said to be but par- 
tially known. But every step so far taken reveals an 
intelligible order. And, since our judgments are based 
upon experience, and each new experience reaffirms and 
deepens the one impression, the conviction is a cumulative 
one. All the known, then, being orderly, we feel an un- 
shaken confidence that whatever seems chaotic or unwise 
bears that appearance to us only because it is not better 
known. 

Here, again, as in regard to the oneness, though the 
religious heart might trust and hope, it is only Science that 
has bestowed upon Religion the power to demonstrate her 
magnificent faith. 

4. And, orice more, this order that science has revealed is 
not a fixed and finished order, so that we may not hope 
for anything better than that which is already seen. It is 
rather evolution, an orderly progress, the apparent on- 
reaching of a purpose; and so it becomes rational for us 
to cherish any grandest hope as being within the scope of 
possibility. 

Against the old universe, as a fixed and finished piece of 
mechanism, wrought by the hand of a supernatural con- 
triver, certain very grave and insuperable objections could 
be brought. It seems to me that, on that theory, the 
serious criticisms of John Stuart Mill, for example, cannot 
be met. The God of this universe,— regarding it as a 
finality,— Mr. Mill thinks, cannot be both perfectly good 
and perfectly powerful at the same time. Either he does 
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not wish to make things better—and, in that case, is not 
completely benevolent — or else he eannot make them better ; 
and so either his wisdom cr his power is impeached. 

But the fact of evolution, the establishment of which is 
unspeakably the grandest of all the achievements of sci- 
ence, completely flanks this whole class of objections, and 
so gives to Religion a firm basis for her noblest trust. Since 
all things are in process, reaching forth toward some result 
as yet but dimly seen, it were as illogical to condemn them 
for present imperfections as it would be to judge the quality 
of an apple that ripens only in October by tasting its puck- 
ery bitterness in July. Such judgment is as unscientific 
as it is irreligious. We are, then, scientifically justified in 
singing one verse, at least, of the old hymn of Cowper : — 

“ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour: 


The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


And, though the old watch-maker type of design may be 


discredited, a broader, grander, farther-reaching teleology 
is revéaled. Taking in the wider sweep of things; consid- 
ering the growth of a system from star-dust to planet; noting 
the upward trend of life from protozoon to man, and, within 
the human range, from animal to soul; seeing how, 


“ Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form,”— 


in this larger survey, we are taking no unjustifiable liberty 
with the facts when we chant our trust in the words of 
Tennyson,— 


“ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


Within this generation then, for the first time in the 
history of the world, Religion. is able to feel beneath the 
feet of her faith in “the eternal goodness” the firm ground 
of demonstration. And this is the gift of Science. 

5. Still another gift of Science to Religion is nothing less 
than what is essentially a spiritualist conception of the uni- 
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verse. There is a sort of grim irony in the fact that, while 
Religion has always been stigmatizing Science as materialistic, 
she herself has never been able to demonstrate the opposite 
of materialism, and has had to wait for Science to do it for 
her. For it is Science, at last, that has dealt materialism 
its death-blow, and made it reasonable for us to believe 
that the world is only the bright and changing garment of 
the living God. Religion has disbelieved and denounced 
materialism for ages; but, all the while, she has been 
haunted by it, as by a ghost which all her conjurations could 
not lay. But Science has now demonstrated its utter incom- 
petence as a theory for the explanation of the universe. A 
theory is accepted as valid by as much as it can account for 
the facts. The most important, the crucial fact with which 
we have to deal is conscious thought; and, in the face of 
this, materialism has utterly broken down. On this point, 
I wish to let the great voices of the scientific world be heard 
for themselves. 

In his address on “ Scientific Materialism ” (Fragments of 
Seience, p. 120), Mr. Tyndall expresses the opinion that 
the. materialist has a right to assert an intimate relation 
between thought and certain molecular motions in the 
brain. Then he adds: “I do not think he is entitled to say 
that his molecular groupings and his molecular motions 
explain everything. In reality, they explain nothing. ... 
The problem of the connection of body and soul is as 
insoluble in its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific 
ages.” 

Mr. Huxley, in treating of “ Bishop Berkeley on the Meta- 
physics of Sensation” (Critiques and Addresses, p. 314), 
declares, “If I were obliged to choose between absolute 
materialism and absolute idealism, I should feel compelled 
to accept the latter alternative.” 

Instead of quoting long passages on this point from Mr. 
Spencer, I choose rather to give Mr. Fiske’s summing up of’ 
his general position. He says, “Mr. Spencer has most 
conclusively demonstrated that, from the scientific point of 
view, the hypothesis of the materialists is not only as untena- 
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ble to-day as it ever has been, but must always remain 
inferior in philosophic value to the opposing spiritualistic 
hypothesis ” ( Cosmie Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 436). 

And his own position Mr. Fiske sums up in these brief 
words: “ Henceforth, we may regard materialism as ruled 
out, and relegated to that limbo of crudities to which we, 
some time since, consigned the hypothesis of special crea- 
tions” (Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 445). 

It is no part of my purpose to trace the processes of scien- 
tific reasoning by which this end has been attained. I only 
wish to note the fact, and to help honest religious thinkers 
to see and be grateful for the gifts of science. Materialism, 
then, is gone by. Henceforth, Religion may gladly look 
upon all the fair, the magnificent, the terrible forms of mat- 
ter as only veils that, while they conceal, do still more reveal 
the features, the outlines, and the movements of the Infinite 
Life that they only clothe and manifest. 

6. As Science holds us by the hand, I think I may safely 
say that she leads us one step further into the heart of this 
grand mystery. 

The form behind and manifested in and- through what 
we call matter is really spirit, we say. But that is not 
enough for Religion. To be—in the words of Spencer — 
“ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from 
which all things proceed,” this is grand and wonderful. 
But Religion has dared to hope that this infinite power was 
Father and Friend. And now, if Herbert Spencer may be 
allowed to speak for her, Science asserts, at least, demon- 
strable kinship between the human soul and this “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy.” These are Mr. Spencer’s words: 
“ The final outcome of that speculation commenced by the 
primitive man is that the Power manifested throughout the 
universe distinguished as material is the same power which 
in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness” 


~(Religion: A Retrospect and Prospect). 


And, with more elaboration and in greater detail, the 
Rey. F. E. Abbot (Scientific Theism, p. 209) asserts of the 
universe, as the direct teaching and final result of science, 
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that, “because, as an infinite organism, it thus manifests 
infinite Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, or thought, feeling, 
and will in their infinite fulness, and because these three 
constitute the essential manifestations of personality, it” — 
the universe —‘“ must be conceived as Infinite Person, 
Absolute Spirit, Creative Source, and Eternal Home of the 
derivative finite personalities which depend upon it, but are 
no less real than itself.” 

Thus have the patient feet of Science led the way to 
the heights, 


“,.. through nature up to nature’s God.” 


Such and so magnificent are her gifts to Religion. 

7. But the catalogue of her services is not yet ended. 
Still the work goes on. For it is her spirit and method that 
are scattering the clouds of superstition and inhuman the- 
ology, the still lingering remnants of the primeval darkness 
that once overhung the whole earth, so helping religion 
to break, like a sun, through the noxious vapors, and illu- 
mine the world. 

Those who are committed to the impossible task of 
identifying with religion dogmas and customs that carnot 
bear the light may well be jealous of Science and her work. 
For just so certainly as she is of the race of the immortals, 
so certainly they must die. It is the old battle between 
Apollo and the dragons; and the issue is not uncertain. 
But it is for us, as Unitarians, to accept without reserve 
the method of Science, which is the only method of knowl- 
edge. Then, though in ever so hopeless a minority to-day, 
our leadership of the world’s religious future is assured. 
Science can destroy only God’s enemies and ours; for she 
is the very leader of the divine armies of light and truth. 

8. One more point I wish to set down, not as an achieve- 

ment, but as a hope, if not a prophecy. I dare to believe 
' that some day this same science will discover immortality. 
However firmly we may believe, we cannot yet say we 
know. I am aware that many have no question, and 
say they care for no more proof. But, when any man says, 
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“T know,” the utmost that he can honestly mean is that 
he feels a very strong assurance. I, too, believe : — 


I cannot think the world shall end in naught, 
That the abyss shall be the grave of thought,— 


That e’er oblivion’s shoreless sea shall roll 
O’er love and wonder and the lifeless soul. 


Neither have I any prying curiosity as to the details of 
that other life. But, in regard to the simple fact, I should 
like to feel beneath my feet the solid rock of demonstra- 
tion. For could we not all bear with bravery and patience 
the incidents of a journey that leads to such an issue? 

Now, if this other life be a fact, and if its realities 
be not far away, if its activities press close upon us and 
mingle themselves with our daily lives, I see nothing un- 
reasonable in supposing that one day this may be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all candid men. Such, at least, 
is my hope. 

These, then, are some items in the debt of Religion to 
Science. Religion is man’s search after right relations to 
God and to his fellow-man. Science, distrusted so long, is 
found to be the unfallen Lucifer, the light-bearer, God’s 
very archangel, come to guide Religion into the discovery 
of these relations. Let them hereafter work hand in hand 
in completing the foundations and rearing the homes and 
temples of the city of God, which is the city of a perfected 
humanity. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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THE PULPIT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


One Sunday, about a year ago, every prominent clergy- 
man in Chicago made some allusion in his sermon to the 
labor question; and, in many quarters, the voice of the min- 
ister of Christ has been and is lifted up in the cause of the 
workingmen. As yet, however, the pulpit has not, as a great 
moral force, taken vigorous hold of the many questions and 
phases of questions which go to make up social science. 
To a large extent those ministers who have done the best 
service in the way of preaching against social evils and how 
to evade them have belonged either to the English Church 
or to the Unitarian denomination. Here and there, some 
able Catholic priest or some scholar in the older Protestant 
Churches has given the community in which he lived some 
of the ripest thought, the results of his wide experience 
with the troubles of humanity. This seems somewhat 
strange to the students of social science, because the vitality 
of religion must have its place in the lives of men. The 
pulpit has its own individual force. In these days of pro- 
lific book-making and wide reading among all classes, it 
has been feared that the pulpit would lose its power. It 
may lose its power, unless it grapples with vital questions ; 
but it can never lose its place, because the individuality 
which comes from pulpit work is something that cannot be 
replaced by books. The quiet contemplation of the deeper 
subjects which belong to theology, to religion, to moral 
philosophy, can only be used to a certain extent as a sub- 
stitute for the treatment of such topics by the pulpit. 

Social science, in its name, often frightens men who 
would, if they understood the scope of the term, become 
the ardent devotees of the science, because it relates to the 
education, the condition, the welfare, both physical and 
moral, of the human race. Why, then, should the pulpit 
abstain from becoming the most powerful force in the com- 
munity in teaching the truest social science? Is it afraid 
of socialism? If so, why does it not inquire what socialism 
is? Why does it not, in some of its work, drop theological 
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dogma and take up the true socialism of Christ? One of 
the most potent signs for the future usefulness of the pul- 
pit in the directions suggested is seen in the fact that min- 
isters of all denominations are so freely inquiring the true 
way out of social and industrial difficulties. This I see, 
not only from the increased number of sermons relating to 
the labor question, to socialism, and to all the phases of 
social science, but from the constantly increasing inquiry 
for information on these topics from clergymen themselves. 
I have been surprised to hear men of years and experience, 
who have devoted their lives to controversial preaching, 
in giving the people theological dogma, in trying to per- 
suade them that their souls are worth saving and must be 
saved, make the free and confessional statement that the 
world has had too much theological dogma, too much spe- 
cific work in the way of future soul-saving, and vastly -too 
little in the way of character-building and soul-saving in 
the present. They recognize the power which comes from 
the highest condition of men, and that the pulpit must unite 
with its theological teaching the teaching of the truest, the 
highest, and the purest principles which govern the regula- 
tion of social science. They begin to recognize that far 
down below and deeper than the laws of rent, profits, pro- 
duction, supply and demand, and all the technical topics 
of the political economist, may be found the principles of 
ethico-political economy, and that among the topics for pul- 
pit work is the discussion of the essential constitution of 
human nature and the fundamental relations of man to 
natural and moral forces. The political economists of the 
old school have largely been responsible for the absence 
of such matters from the pulpit. They have done much 
to keep out of it the discussion of industrial questions ; 
for they have devoted their discussions to the science of 
the acquisition of wealth, its distribution and exchange. 
They have left out of their work the vitalizing influence 
which comes from uniting moral philosophy with the prin- 
ciples of political economy. Political economy, vitalized 
by moral philosophy, is made attractive to the pulpit. Dr. 
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Thomas Chalmers, an’ eminent Scotch divine, as long ago 
as 1832 undertook as a part of his duty, in a course of theo- 
logical lectures to the divinity students in the University 
of Edinburgh, to treat of political economy, which he defined 
as “a science aiming at the diffusion of sufficiency and com- 
fort throughout the mass of the population by a multiplica- 
tion or enlargement of the outward means and materials of 
human enjoyment”; but he declared that his object would 
be gained if he could demonstrate that even for the eco- 
nomic well-being of a people their moral and religious educa- 
tion was the first and greatest object of national policy. 
Dr. Chalmers was not a reformer; but he sounded a note 
which united moral philosophy with political economy, and 
thought it well to give to divinity students the best ethico- 
economic thought. The age in which he lived brought 
into prominence two great men, Frederick Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley. The first, as president of a society for 
promoting workingmen’s associations, laid down three grand 
principles: first, that human society is a brotherhood, 
not a collection of warring atoms; second, that true 
workers should be fellow-workers, not rivals; third, that 
a principle of justice and not selfishness should regulate 
exchanges. Really a most admirable creed for any church ; 
at least, most valuable elements to be added to established 
creeds. Our own Channing, while not a social reformer, 
did some most excellent pulpit service in the direction 
marked out by Kingsley and Maurice; and yet the most 
that Channing did was to preach about social reform. He 
did not diligently take the matter in hand as a minister of 
Christ in the affairs of the world, but he set men to think- 
ing. I am very sorry to say that too many of the men of 
to-day who preach sermons about social reform, the labor 
question, and the way out of industrial difficulties, limit 
their action to preaching about them. Just as Phillips 
Brooks said once, in delivering a lecture to, the divinity 
students at Yale, when advising them as to the true course 
for their pulpit work, “There has been much preaching 
about Christ and too little preaching of Christ.” This 
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thought reminds me of something which William R. Greg 
wrote. I have not his actual words before me; but, in sub- 
stance, he said that, dwelling upon the physical and moral 
development of the race as essential to prosperity, it may 
be asked, What may we not rationally hope for, when the 
condition of the masses shall receive that concentrated and 
urgent attention which has hitherto been directed to fur- 
thering the interests of more favored ranks; when charity, 
which for centuries has been doing mischief, shall begin 
to do good; when the countless pulpits that, so far back as 
history can reach, have been preaching Catholicism or Angli- 
canism, Presbyterianism, or Calvinism, or other isms, shall 
set to work to preach Christianity at last? Mr. Greg was 
severe, perhaps; and yet there was a species of justice in 
what he said, for he felt the necessity for the active co- 
operation of the pulpit in directing attention to the evils 
existing in many lines of life. 

The theology of the past has had much to do, it may be, 
in preventing the pulpit from taking an active part in 
social reforms; for it has endeavored to teach men that the 
evil in them was the result of evil which came with the fall, 
a catastrophe to humanity which necessitated another 
catastrophe to humanity, in order to save them from a life 
of misery in the future resulting from that first fall. So 
long and so far as such a theology has been believed and 
formed the real, salient work of the pulpit, it has been the 
duty —and the sacred duty, too—of the pulpit to prepare 
men for death, for a future state of existence, through the 
peculiar catastrophe which was made necessary by the first. 
This left no opportunity for paying that urgent attention 
to this life, to human character and to human usefulness, 
and to teaching men how to become fit to live, that all the 
conditions of this life demanded. 

Now, as that other and more reasonable view of the 
origin of evil takes possession of the minds of men,— when 
they begin to believe that the human race, as it stands 
to-day, is the result of a struggle from the very lowest 
orders of existence up to the present status; that man, as 
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we see him, is the result of the contest of life for the right 
to live as against the endeavors of another life to take it; 
that the human being of our knowledge for ages had to 
struggle for this right, without paying much regard to his 
subsistence; that existence was all that he could expect 
to secure,— when the views which lead in this direction 
possess the minds of men, and we find that the forces of the 
human mind, the moral, the intellectual, the physical,— yes, 
and the psychological,— are the results of the evolution of 
the human race out of a chaos of moral and physical 
elements, then the vical necessity of the pulpit preaching 
the gospel of human regeneration for this life becomes 
clearly apparent. Indirectly, the pulpit should be the 
great social force of reform, because in religion itself, and 
only in religion, is to be found a solution of social problems ; 
and yet, long before the pulpit caught the change in the 
theological thought of the present age, public discussion had 
largely turned from theology to political subjects and all 
sthe departments of social and industrial life. Now, the 
pulpit is following. In very many of our divinity schools 
and theological seminaries, courses of lectures upon social 
science are instituted for the purpose of fitting the grad- 
uates for preaching the practical gospel of Christ, giving 
them a foundation in political science, in moral philosophy 
allied to political science, and in all the historic methods 
which are used to show the progress of the race through 
social forces to fit them for teachers of such gospel. 

With the coming of machinery and the necessary divi- 
sion and subdivision of labor, ignorance, superstition, and 
vice, if you please, have been congregated in industrial 
centres. The modern industrial system has not created 
ignorance nor superstition nor vice; but, in those great 
centres where these things are congregated, how absolutely 
essential it becomes that the pulpit should to a great degree 
lay aside its old work, and seek to save men from ignorance, 
superstition, and vice, trusting that, in so saving them, the 
objects of their work will become more keenly alive to the 
desirability, to the necessity even, of fitting their souls 
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for a life beyond this, the intellectual opportunities of which 
we cannot even measure or comprehend ! 

Reform, as a rule, comes from the lowly; corruption, from 
the high. Here two influences meet. Rulers have not 
often suggested reform: they have been too apt to set the 
example which leads to corruption. The masses are quick 
to learn from their leaders, and slow to push the reforms 
which spring from their own ranks. This gives the pulpit 
one of its grandest opportunities to preach a gospel which 
shall make the one course the more easy, and the other the 
more difficult. 

The masses of society must labor,— must labor with their 
hands and with their skill. But what is labor? John 
Ruskin gives us the truest and the best definition: “ Labor 
is the contest of the life of man with an opposite; the term 
‘life’ including his intellect, soul, and physical power, 
contending with question, difficulty, trial, or material force. 
Labor is of a higher or lower order as it includes more or 
fewer of the elements of life; and labor of good quality ing 
any kind includes always as much intellect and feeling 
as will fully and harmoniously regulate the physical forces.” 
This definition of labor brings it into the highest work 
of the pulpit; brings it within the sphere of the best 
religious teaching; and gives to the clergyman -who is 
anxious to secure the moral uplifting, and thereby the 
material prosperity of his people, one of the best features 
of his pulpit work. I would not have the pulpit neglect 
theology, nor would I have it neglect the advocacy of 
denominational ideas. Without them, Christianity would 
become tame, inert, and of no great value to the world: 
with them, Christianity is vitalized and carried into the 
hearts of men; but I would have it go further, and be 
carried by the force of the pulpit into the work of men. 
Christ was a social reformer. All his teachings aimed at 
the upbuilding of the characters of men. He preached a 
socialism which was pure and high and of no danger, but 
of the greatest benefit to the human race. We have lost 
sight of this social science. of Christ, for, when I speak of 
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social science and of socialism in connection with Christ’s 
work, I mean the same thing; for his socialism was of the 
Church. Social reform was the duty of the Church. What 
better socialism than that offered by the Christian religion ? 
What if Christ did not teach anything new? What if he 
drew what he did preach from the older philosophies? It 
does not matter: he vitalized what they taught, and 
practically gave the world the best truths of religion. So 
we need not quarrel over-the Christian religion. Let it 
stand as an exemplification of the purest religion that has 
been given to the world,— that is sufficient. If this relig- 
ion, which is all summed up in the Golden Rule, could 
actuate men, or a large proportion of men, even, in the 
active business of life, would there or could there be any 
labor troubles that would not yield to reason, to sense, and 
to the best ideas of community of welfare ? 

The evils which have gtown along with our lives are 
the evils of physical or moral sickness or of incomplete 
development; and the time must come, if the pulpit is faith- 
ful in the directions I have indicated, when moral illness 
will be recognized as well as physical and mental illness. 
The mistake we make is in holding a moral inferior respon- 
sible for actions which we should expect to come from his 
moral superior. Our methods of treating criminals, of deal- 
ing with crime generally, cannot be correct. We have been 
neither Christians nor statesmen. This is but one illustra- 
tion, and only shows the grand opportunity for the best pul- 
pit work. It is not to be supposed that we have not grand 
examples in the directions indicated already, but not to 
that extent which is necessary to make the pulpit, as such, 
the most potent influence in the correction of social evils. 
A minister need not become an agitator, a socialist, a 
propagandist, nor even a reformer; but he should endeavor 
to educate ‘his people in something besides theology. 

I plead for this extension of pulpit work, because I 
believe that in the adoption of the philosophy of the relig- 
ion of Christ as a practical creed for the conduct of business 
lies the surest and the speediest solution of those industrial 
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difficulties which are exciting the minds of men to-day, and 
leading many to think that the crisis of government is at 
hand. As I read history, governments have always been 
on the brink of ruin. Our own governmental experiment 
was to great extent founded, if I understand it, on the 
principles of the Christian religion. Let those principles 
become more vital and more potent in the regulation of 
affairs, and there will be no need of dreading a socialism 
which springs from the European school. The American 
socialism in the Christ sense will be that which will com- 
mand the admiration of men. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


THE REACTION AGAINST INDIVIDUALISM. 


One of the most characteristic features of the intellectual 
movement of the last few years is its repulsion from in- 
dividualism and its attraction to socialism. In one form 
or in another, socialism, the doctrine that the welfare of all 
deserves first consideration, is commending itself ever more 
strongly to thoughtful minds of the present generation ; 
while individualism, the doctrine that the welfare of the 
single human being is of prime importance, is distinctly 
losing its hold upon the intelligence of civilized mankind. 
Socialistic movements are agitated in every country where 
the modern spirit can be said to have penetrated. Imperial 
Germany, republican France, constitutional England, and 
democratic America are filled with discussion of socialistic 
projects, as well as despotic Russia. The spirit of discon- 
tent has come to weigh most heavily, indeed, upon the 
citizens of countries that offer the largest measure of civil 
freedom and political rights to all. The present prevailing 
mood of civilized man all over the globe is one of bitter dis- 
illusion. He has waked from dreams of a perfect happiness 
to be found in every person’s doing just what he pleases, 
limited only by the necessary liberty of every other person 
to do the same, to face the stern realities of a world 
where utmost freedom is not utmost bliss. The old 
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world of status has disappeared before successive on- 
slaughts of the champions of free contract, preaching the 
gospel of competition as a cure for all the ills that social 
man is heir to. 

But the generation which has seen the most unlimited 
practical competition yet known to history, and listened, 
with what joy it might command, to the proclamation of 
the struggle for existence as a sufficient philosophy of life, 
has witnessed, as well, the popularization of the most 
demoralizing of ethical doctrines. The pessimism which 
seems a natural outgrowth of a fervid climate and a rank 
fertility that, as De Quincey said, make man himself a weed, 
is a strange exotic in a temperate zone, where the vigorous 
and manly Teuton blood has been wont to thrill with the 
joy of combat. Yet that despair of life to which Schopen- 
hauer first gave European expression, that deep-seated 
conviction of its inability to satisfy human desire which 
underlies Indian religion, has spread a blight over many 
of the choicest minds of the most virile of civilized races. 
An intense and general discontent with the realities and 
the plain tendencies of modern civilization, free and dem- 
ocratic as it is, has begun to find expression in public 
opinion and in formal legislation, rudely breaking down 
many of the most sacred privileges of a jealous individual- 
ism. The change of attitude toward the State, from sus- 
picion and even hostility to hope and even confidence in 
its power of help, is most marked in England, where 
numerous recent statutes have embodied the spirit of “ pa- 
ternal legislation,” once the béte noire of British economists. 
If in our own country there seems to be less of such change, 
the reason is that we have already embodied in our 
institutions a strong element of socialism, which easily ad- 
vances toward a more distinct expression, as public opinion 
tends to remove more and more from practical individual- 
ism. Bat there is still among us a wide chasm between 
the formal doctrine which our generation imbibed in its 
youthful ardor for consistency from John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer and the customs which we tolerate, advo- 
cate, and applaud, 
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For the American intellect of the nineteenth century 
has a most natural propensity to the theory of the relations 
of the individual and the State which Herbert Spencer 
expounded, in his early work on Social Statics, with a fresh- 
ness and charm in strong contrast with the laborious 
pedantry of much of his later writing, and to which John 
Stuart Mill, later on, gave classic expression in his essay 
On Liberty. The American, if any one, likes to do as he 
pleases. He delights to believe that “one man is as good 
as another”; and his politics resounds with this slogan, 
which Irish Patrick, with a sagacity rare in his race, very 
wisely amended,— “ Faith, and a good deal better.”* Dear 
to the American mind, therefore, has been the theory that 
every person has a perfect right to do as he pleases, so long 
as he does not infringe the equal right of every other 
person. Of a sweet savor in our nostrils is every doctrine 
asserting the beauty and the value of individualism. For 
government in the abstract, we cherish the opposite of 
partiality. Most of the younger minds of our country 
would undoubtedly profess themselves without hesitation 
disciples of Mill and Spencer in their political teachings. 
Such is our apparent theoretical position. 

But our practice is far from being consistent with the 
“rigor and vigor” of the English philosophers. A slight 
examination of Mr. Spencer’s essays on “The Man versus 
The State,” his latest utterance in this direction, should 
at once reveal to American Spencerians the gulf which 
yawns between his doctrine and the practices of which 
they boast in their own land. Mr. Spencer is nothing, 
if not consistent; but his followers here, too often, assert 
his theoretical premises, and heartily support institutions 
based upon an entirely different theory, and favor move- 
ments inspired by a social temper quite alien to his own. 
Such an actual inconsistency in a most important field 
should have, at least, a tendency to modify the indiscrim- 
inate eulogy of their master, in which they have been wont 
to indulge, and to suggest doubts of his wisdom in other 
fields of theory or practice. Let us justify these expressions 
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with a few words on the four essays published under the 
above heading. 

Their titles at once display the literary aptitude for 
attracting notice and calling names, which runs through 
them. “The New Toryism” is Mr. Spencer’s epithet for 
the Liberalism and Radicalism of Great Britain which seek 
to promote the welfare of the people by positive legislation. 
“The Coming Slavery” is to result from the indefinite 
extension of such legislation. “The- Sins of Legislators” 
are the ignorance and rashness which he considers inherent 
in law-making assemblies, while “The Great Political Su- 
perstitions” is the divine right of Parliament. There is 
certainly no lack of vigor in these titles. They lead us to 
expect much more of the polemic than of the judicial tem- 
per in the pages which follow, and we certainly are not 
disappointed. The essays are pervaded by a combative 
spirit toward recent British legislation, which is justified 
only by the most thorough-going belief in the perfect truth 
of the individualistic theory propounded in Social Statics, 
in complete allegiance to which the author seems never 
to have faltered. The thesis which he maintained in an 
article on Parliamentary Reform in 1860 he now holds, if 
possible, with increased conviction. It was that, “unless 
due precautions were taken, increase of freedom in form 
would be followed by decrease of freedom in fact. Nothing 
has occurred [he is writing in 1884] to alter the belief I 
then expressed. . . . Dictatorial measures, rapidly multiplied, 
have tended continually to narrow the liberties of individ- 
uals, and have done this in a double way. Regulations 
have been made, in yearly-growing numbers, restraining the 
citizen in directions where his actions were previously 
unchecked, and compelling actions which previously he 
might perform or not as he liked; and, at the same time, 
heavier public burdens, chiefly local, have further restricted 
his freedom by lessening that portion of his earnings which 
he can spend as he pleases, and augmenting the portion 
taken from him to be spent as public agents please.” 

The chief emphasis in the leading essay falls upon that 
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interference with individual liberty which constitutes the 
first count in the indictment. An ingenious attempt is 
made to fasten upon the Liberal party in England the name 
of Tory. The argument is that the Whig party always 
endeavored to release individuals or classes from some 
positive restraint upon their freedom handed down from 
antique or mediwval days. The Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Emancipation Act, the Reform Bills, are among the many 
instances quoted. Each of these took away some pre- 
viously existing obstacle to the unhindered exercise of his 
powers by each person. It gave him nothing positive, but 
simply secured him, or enabled him to secure himself, 
from interference by other persons. To this negative con- 
ception of freedom Mr. Spencer would confine the mission 
of the Whig or Liberal party ; and when, as a matter of fact, 
modern Liberals go on to educate the ignorant or to pro- 
tect workmen against the cupidity of manufacturers, he 
raises the cry of Toryism. His notion of the fundamental 
quality of Toryism is that it always tends to restrict indi- 
vidual freedom in the interest of a class. So that, if a 
restriction is laid by law upon an employer in the engage- 
ment of children or if his factory is required by Parliament 
to be kept in a clean and wholesome condition, we have 
Toryism, since the legislation is in the interests of a class, 
the laboring class. It matters not, in Mr. Spencer’s logic, 
that the class benefited by such positive legislation is the 
great body of the people, to the keeping of whom in poverty 
and ignorance the old Toryism complacently devoted itself. 

But, to an American, all this is sheer pedantry,— to insist 
that because Liberalism means, etymologically, releasing, 
and because the Whig and the Liberal have largely labored 
up to this time simply to give a free field to individuals or 
classes virtually imprisoned and debarred from full liberty 
of exerting their powers, they must never attempt any 
other task. If your fellow-man has been confined in a dun- 
geon for years,— this is the reasoning,— you may bring him 
forth into the open air, and strike off his chains; but you 
must not feed him, you must not clothe him, you must not 
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bind up his wounds, you must not give him instruction or 
work, because this would be séontrary to the theory of pure 
individualism. And, to Mr. Spencer, this is an infallible and 
complete theory. Let those who have been thus set free 
take care altogether of themselves! Freedom is all the 
world owes them. If they cannot at once feed and clothe 
themselves, finding work and bread, let them perish, in 
accordance with the tender spirit of the struggle for exist- 
ence. If they succeed in keeping themselves physically 
alive, let them have no knowledge, no schools and no books, 
except what they can themselves pay for. That the same 
impulse of humanity which led the American people to 
emancipate the negro and give him a vote should have 
gone on to help him to obtain the elements of knowledge 
and to make easy the way for him to acquire a little prop- 
erty would seem an incomprehensibility to Mr. Spencer. 
He could only cry, Tory! and predict a coming slavery for 
all such advocates of general education and the division of 
land. 

Surely, however much this matter may be confused in 
Great Britain, Americans can see plainly, in the light of 
their own experience, where the real slavery exists,— in nar- 
rowing the mind to a theory of individualism -which is 
essentially false, if offered as a complete rule of practice. 
Our national life began on a field free from the survivals 
of feudalism. The work of simple liberation, which occu- 
pied the Whigs of Great Britain for two hundred years, was 
already achieved for us or needed not to be done. Negative 
freedom abounded. “Compulsory co-operation” was con- 
spicuous by its absence. Has there, then, been no reason 
here for a Liberal party as opposed to a Conservative party ? 
Has there, then, been no occasion for such a division into 
parties at all? Mr. Spencer’s attempt to limit Liberalism 
to the one task which chiefly occupied it in England up to 
the middle of this century is irrational. The distinction 
between the Tory or Conservative who, above all, wishes 
to preserve the status quo, and the Whig or Liberal or Radi- 
cal who, above all, wishes to improve the status quo, is fun- 
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damental and permanent in human nature. The task of 
Liberalism varies according to its generation, but its spirit 
is ever the spirit of regard for the welfare of the people ; 
while the one task of Conservatism is to defend vested 
interests against what it considers dangerous change. The 
Liberal party in this country, varying in its name, has 
always gone steadily on to improve upon negative freedom 
by successive additions of positive welfare. It has provided 
free schools, reaching in the older parts of the country a 
comparatively high standard; it has favored public libraries, 
as the nation has grown richer; it has guarded the public 
health, providing for sanitary inspection and control; in the 
cities, it has established public pleasure grounds; and it 
has opened the public domain freely to actual settlers. We 
do not repent of these measures. Such of them as were 
carried by a scant majority have proved their wisdom to all, 
and there is now no cry for their abolition. This test of 
experience is the one test we have wished to apply to all 
schemes for promoting the public welfare by legislation. 
Countless projects, originating in too philanthropic brains, 
our Anglo-Saxon respect for self-help and individual initia- 
tive has checked. 

It is precisely what we have done, and proved to be good, 
permanently good, for the whole body public that has 
inspired most of the English legislation which fills Mr. 
Spencer with horror. His theory so possesses his mind that 
he takes no pains to inquire how the facts of American 
experience square with it. The simple reality that the pre- 
vailing tendency in England is against his theory is, appar- 
ently, enough for him. It is only amusing for an American, 
familiar with the American wisdom of educating the people, 
to read Mr. Spencer’s melancholy account of what has been 
done so lately in Great Britain for this end. “ Legislators 
who in 1833 voted £20,000 a year to aid in building 
school-houses never supposed that the step they then took 
would lead to forced contributions, local and general, now 
amounting to £6,000,000; they did not intend to establish 
the principle that A should be made responsible for educat- 
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ing B’s offspring; they did not dream of a compulsion 
which would deprive poor widows of the help of their 
elder children.” But worse than this is to come upon a 
nation which has actually spent thirty millions of dollars 
in providing school-houses. ‘“ There is a rising demand, too, 
that education shall be made gratis for all. The payment 
of school-fees is beginning to be denounced as a wrong; the 
State must take the whole burden.” Nowhere does Mr. 
Spencer ask what has been the result of just such a policy 
in the United States as he bewails in Great Britain. 
Nowhere does the author of these essays inquire if it 
may not be that the period of pure liberation from restraint 
was but one moment in the evolution of civilized society. 
Nowhere does the suspicion cross his mind, apparently, that 
his own theory of the relation of man and the State, 
a theory essentially insular and British, is simply being 
corrected and reduced to its just proportions by wider 
experience and more inclusive reasoning. By the verdict 
of experiment, individualism must stand or fall. So must 
socialism, also, as a matter of course. But the socialism 
which is incorporated in our American institutions has 
stood out its trial; and it is in vain that pure theorists will 
denounce its gradual spread to the mother country, in the 
shape of free schools, public libraries, factory inspection, 
regulation of the hours of labor, sanitary legislation, and the 
like. The chief actual evil, after all, which Mr. Spencer 
names as resulting from this humane progress, is that his 
theory of individualism is now rudely disregarded, and 
is likely to be disregarded a great deal more in the future. 
Hence, these tears over a sadly mangled system! That the 
masses in England have been raised somewhat above the 
brute-like condition, that they are happier in larger access 
to health and knowledge because of these favoring statutes, 
that they prove their wisdom by demanding the gradual ex- 
tension of such legislation,— to the philosopher, intent upon 
the welfare, not of the people, his brethren and sisters, but 
of his cherished theory, however partial it may be, all 
this is beside the mark. We can here see in a practical 
5 
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application the full force of an ethics severely true to the 
natural struggle for existence in the inferior world and 
applied to human affairs, as if the humanity of man brought 
in no element of a higher compassion and no diviner spirit 
of helpfulness. 

Mr. Spencer’s favorite habit of evacuating every human 
problem of its main interest, in order to make it square 
with the most general of theorems applied to the whole 
universe of things, as when he omits from religion its trust 
and faith and love, and from conscience its sense of sin, 
is chiefly responsible for his caricature of the State. The 
perpetual antithesis of the two types of society, the militant 
and the industrial, is made to drag along with it, in closest 
alliance, an almost absolute opposition of the individual 
and the State. “It is unquestionably true,” he says, “that 
government is begotten of aggression and by aggression.” 
This very partial statement of the origin of government in 
the most primitive times, when man was but little above the 
brute, ignores the natural foundations of admiration, re- 
spect, affection, and all the other sentiments which promote 
the proper leadership of the strong, the brave, and the 
good. But, even were it a complete statement of the 
origin of a governing power, it by no means accounts for 
the existence of government now. “A conscious and re- 
flecting society is a State,” in the better words of Mr. F. C. 
Montague, in his admirable essay on The Limits of Individ- 
ual Liberty. It is neither by aggression nor for aggres- 
sion that men chiefly come together in historic times, but 
because of their social nature. “Such a society has an intel- 
ligence and a will. It has a national character. It has 
an organ to express this: the organ known as govern- 
ment.” Such a government is not the monstrosity always 
present to Mr. Spencer’s imagination as the perpetual 
enemy of the individual, constantly striving to do foolishly 
and wastefully what should be left to prudent personal 
initiative, and continually endeavoring to encumber and 
restrain the free play of personality. The State, on the 
contrary, is just as natural a growth as the individual: the 
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civilized man has come to be an inseparable part of it, and 
it of him. To cleave them sharply apart, and set govern- 
ment, the organ of the State, off on one side, over against 
the individual, and make it a perpetual object of distrust 
and hostility, an evil, and nothing but an evil, necessary 
in some slight degree, but to be kept within the smallest 
possible range of activity,— this must certainly seem to the 
American mind a strange perversion of the truth. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the conception of government as the 
servant of the public, the natural expresser of public 
opinion and the public will, it is a monstrous error to us to 
condemn its essential nature and cast it out from the circle 
of human sympathies, dwelling monotonously upon all its 
blunders and all its weaknesses in the long past, as if these 
were the deeds of an enemy to be extirpated, and not 
simply the reflection of the common intelligence of the time. 

It is not at all strange that some sympathetic readers of 
Mr. Spencer’s unsparing diatribes should, like Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, assert that all government revenue, central or 
local, ought to be left to purely voluntary payment. There 
is no logical line between such social anarchy as Mr. Her- 
bert would thus produce and the administrative nihilism, 
as Prof. Huxley has termed it, of a government which Mr, 
Spencer would allow only to repel invasion and preserve 
order. 

That the methods of government may constantly be made 
to approximate to the honesty and carefulness of the 
methods of private business, and that, consequently, much 
may be intrusted to it which formerly was better done by 
private hands, extreme individualism will not allow. It 
grudgingly admits that government may carry the mails, 
but that it should control communication by telegraph as 
well as by letter is an abomination. It would give the 
ballot to the most ignorant farm laborer; but it would do 
nothing to preserve society at large from the evils of illit- 
erate yoting, by establishing free schools and enforcing 
attendance. It would permit carelessness and superstition 
to scourge a continent with small-pox rather than abridge 
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the supposed delights of private liberty by compulsory vac- 
cination. Ali this is in the interest of preserving itself 
intact as a theory. But the simplest instincts of self-pres- 
ervation in civilized States have rudely brushed away such 
nonsense, and have declared that society is as real a fact 
and as much a natural organism as any individual, needing 
no justification when it compels every individual to respect 
the public health as well as the public order, and obliges 
him to know his spelling-book, if he will vote. 

The State goes very much farther than mere self-preserva- 
tion, and has as much justification for its course as the indi- 
vidual in a civilized State who is not content with the 
coarsest necessities of animal existence, but will have com- 
fort, beauty, luxury even, for mind and body. The proper 
extent of State action Mr. Montague has well outlined in 
the essay before named, a book which it is nothing less 
than a serious misfortune that we do not see in an Ameri- 
can reprint. His construction, as is often the case, may be 
somewhat less effective than his destruction, his criticism a 
degree more sagacious than his positive creation; but, with 
this one drawback, his essay is a work of the first order of 
merit, containing in its two hundred and fifty pages enough 
original thought in condensed and brilliant expression to 
have sufficed fora large volume. An English critic has fitly 
called it “the broadest and most complete Apologia of the 
new political philosophy.” Its tone is ona level with its 
great subject, dignified and philosophic, treating fundamen- 
tal questions of politics with the wisdom of a mind trained 
in the historical method, and well able to distinguish 
between the logic of natural history and that of human 
history. “The theory of life which regards a scramble for 
the means, first, of subsistence, and afterward of luxury, as 
the proper business of man; the theory of politics which 
allows to the State only the task of keeping order among 
such high-spirited competitors,—these theories dismay us 
by confounding the conditions of social with the conditions 
of animal growth; for the doctrine of self-help suffices our 
animal nature. Hunger, lust, and vanity are strong enough 
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to satisfy themselves, and the work of trying to do it for 
them would be endless; but, with our social perfection, it 
is otherwise. There mutual assistance, not self-help, is 
the law; there we are all members of one another; there 
each finds his well-being in the well-being of all.” Who 
does not recognize in such a position the spirit of civiliza- 
tion, of humanity, of Christianity? When the prevailing 
craze for treating politics, economics, and ethics according 
to a pseudo-scientific method, which learnedly compares the 
habits of all the inferior animals and reduces man to their 
level by omitting the specially human elements of his make- 
up, has lost, as it assuredly will soon lose, its unreasonable 
vogue, we shall see a rejuvenescence of humanity; and this 
means a refreshment, in the mind of civilized man, of such 
ethics as Paul and Jesus taught. The humane and social- 
istic doctrines of membership in the body social, and 
brotherly kindness, which pervade the New Testament, are 
infinitely higher, as they are infinitely truer to the properly 
human life of man, than the doctrine of the natural struggle 
for existence and the untempered rage of mere competition, 
falsely supposed to be the choicest outcome of latest 
wisdom. 

In truth, the order and the priority of things it concerns 
us most. deeply to know have been strangely mistaken by 
many who are called scientists, but who, in respect to the 
most vital life of man, are more properly esteemed sciolists. 
The last known, so far from being the most important to 
know, is often the most easily dispensable. Knowledge of 
physical nature, precise enough to deserve the name of 
science, is, as everybody comprehends, a very much later 
acquisition than the very considerable knowledge of human 
life and human character which has come down to us from 
the remotest antiquity. Everybody is aware of this truism ; 
but only a few are mindful that this has been so, because 
knowledge of man has always been, is now, and in all] 
probability will always be, of more weight and consequence 
to us than the most astonishing developments of natural 
science. Because of their absolute necessity to society, 
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the fundamental rules of right living were very early dis- 
covered and widely acted upon. Acquaintance with the 
laws that dominate human intercourse preceded by thou- 
sands of years the scientific perception of outward nature. 
Justice was known and appreciated —“ more beautiful than 
the morning or the evening star,” Aristotle declared — when 
physics was unexplored and chemistry unknown; the law 
of love saturated a New Testament ignorant of economics 
and incapable of a mental physiology. Justice and kind- 
ness — we cannot remember it too often—are more neces- 
sary to man than science and luxury. Any theory which 
goes back of these immemorial duties, to find in the instincts 
of brute man a justification for the selfishness and greed 
which still beset us, is, in fact, reactionary, not evolu- 
tionary ; an intellectual advance, it is a moral retrogression. 
Its teachers mistake a progress in intellectual perception for 
an advance in actual morality; while, in truth, their theory 
—unformulated, indeed, yet dimly perceived —long pre- 
ceded in practice the higher morality which they dream of 
surpassing. Men lived for unto]d ages according to the 
strictest meaning of the struggle-for-existence ethics. They 
trampled and tore each other, in blind animal rage and lust. 
Ignorant of systems,—of evolution-philosophy and _ politi- 
cal economy,— they fought and died, in relentless-warfare, 
in sheer obedience to purest individualism and the rule of 
laissez faire. Stern experience gradually subdued, at what 
a cruel cost of generations poured out like water on the 
ground, this savage strain of bestial living; and ages at 
length brought a finer moral practice, according to the rudi- 
ments of purity, justice, and kindness. The true human 
world was not very old when the Dhammapada and the 
Sermon on the Mount perfected its moral theory to a point 
hardly yet reached by one in a thousand in most halting 
practice. 

For the sake of intellectual clearness, for the unity which 
it gives te thought, we welcome the philosophy of evolu- 
tion; but let us never make the fearful mistake, a blunder 
in thinking and a crime in. action, of substituting a system 
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of ethics which applies to the whole animal world in place 
of the higher law for man perceived ages back, and as yet 
fully obeyed by only a few elect souls. That higher law, 
in appreciation of which humanity has ebbed and flowed 
inconstantly, rebukes our native individualism with its 
undying assertion that men are members one of another. 
It animates our personal ethics at their highest, it inspires 
public spirit and philanthropy, it has made human society 
decent and kept it sweet. If sometimes unjust to the 
individual, ignoring the gain to all that comes of the finest 
cultivation of each, its errors have been more than compen- 
sated in times like our own, when the grossest individual- 
ism in practice gives rise to the most partial theories of 
duty. Will men, some of them, fear an approaching era 
of socialistic effort which shall extirpate personal energy, 
and make the individual a mere cog in a vast machine of 
State? They should try to appreciate the monstrous devel- 
opment during the last fifty years of wealth and the greed 
for wealth, and to estimate, with some approach to accu- 
racy, the debasement of the modern mind, as compared 
with former times, by the all-pervading lust for ease and 
pleasure. What is needed still is not a crusade against 
socialism in the holy and infallible name of free competi- 
tion, but a determined reaction against the gross individual- 
ism which sickens noble spirits as they look forth upon 
this time. : 

The modern world is democratic, and the means of its 
salvation must be sought in democracy. If every man 
counts for one, every man has his fair share in determining 
the action of the most potent factor for the corporate good, 
the civilized State, with its just control over every citizen 
for the benefit of all citizens. The sober and thoughtful 
man, who has earnestly tried to govern his own actions by 
the highest rule known to him, will not long sanction the 
theoretical folly of a State destitute of every moral purpose, 
and the practical waste incurred by reducing the corporate 
life to its lowest terms. “The true function of the State,” 
Mr. Montague well declares, “is to make the most of the 
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citizen. This is its only inexhaustible function. This 
function includes, explains, and justifies all the rest... . In 
every age, men recognize a certain ideal of health, of 
strength, of morals, of intelligence, of accomplishments, and 
good manners. Everybody tries more or less to conform 
himself to this, but nobody quite succeeds in realizing it. 
He lacks the opportunity, the means, or the will. The 
State is justified in doing for him that which he is really 
unable to do for himself. But inability is just as vague 
a term as improvement. Inability may exist in any degree. 
It admits of no general definition precise enough to be of 
use in practice. In every particular case, the degree of 
personal impotence which calls for public aid must be 
determined by experience and good sense.... We may lay 
down the general rule that, when the State seeks to supply 
the wants of the citizen, its aim should be not so much to 
satisfy his present desires as to excite in him the desire 
of better things. The State should so assist the citizen as 
always to raise his ideas more than it raises his condition.” 

What, then, does experience tell us a democratic State — 
associated man acting through a government higher or 
lower— may do in the way of helping the individual to a 
fuller life? Noone has yet proposed, in the interests of a 
narrow theory, that the State should relinquish the eare of 
the public defence and the preservation of order. These 
are only its lowest functions, however. It controls the 
high-roads for the good of all; it carries the mails, because 
it can do it better than any individual; and it will control 
the telegraph probably, for the same reason. How far it 
may have to interfere with the transportation of freight and 
passengers is an important question, yet unsolved. But it 
is sufficiently evident that the actual progress of the rail- 
road system. has far outstripped the prophetic wisdom of 
the legislators who first defined its legal status. 

If the State must again relieve the actually destitute, and 
thus practically attempt to counteract an extreme mal- 
distribution of property, it may well do more to regulate 
the distribution of wealth. Graded taxation and a stricter 
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division of property at death are means which might well 
be attempted for the discouragement of permanent colossal 
fortunes. The State can hardly succeed as a landlord to 
any extent; but, in the sphere of education, its agency has 
been triumphantly successful, and so far as it tries the com- 
paratively difficult path of encouraging or supporting the 
highest or university education, as in Germany or in our 
own Michigan, the principle of aid to all grades of instruc- 
tion has been proved to be sound. The extension of the 
means of knowledge to the people at large by public libra- 
ries is a step needing no justification in Massachusetts. 
The scientific tendency of our day does not find it difficult 
to approve scientific museums for the people, and an increas- 
ing culture in art will erelong ask of the State its aid for 
public galleries of painting and statuary. Music and the 
drama are divided from the other fine arts by no such line 
that these can logically be fostered while those are neg- 
lected. 

National schools of music and national theatres may be 
for along time inexpedient, but semi-civilization it is that 
delays their coming. While, on the one hand, a democratic 
government will have no hesitation in regulating the 
employments and the hours of labor of the laboring classes, 
as they are called, in the interest of the public health and 
the efficiency of the Commonwealth, on the other hand it 
will lay out public gardens and parks, not simply when 
they are profitable investments for the corporate purse, but 
whenever they are needed as breathing-grounds and places 
of pleasurable resort for the crowded masses of modern 
cities. Providing for the mind as well as the body, shall 
the State go further to endow religion? Here is, perhaps, 
the first ground of vital contrast between Mr. Montague’s 
ideal and our American system; for he would have the 
State aid religion as it aids education. Our prejudices in 
favor of the voluntary system in supporting public worship, 
derived from a long experience, thus far peculiar in the 
annals of the world, should not blind us to the obvious 
advantages, to a devout and learned clergy especially, of a 

6 
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Church and State indissolubly knit in the bonds of a com- 
mon service of humanity. Yet the many obstacles in the 
way of such a consummation may make it wiser to adopt 
our voluntary system, with all its defects. We shall do well, 
however, not to regard it as the best possible system for all 
the improving ages that are to come. The very fact that 
no small number of the best English minds of a liberal 
tendency deplore the probable disestablishment of the 
national Church should give us pause in the sweeping 
eulogy of a wide divorce between the corporate civil and 
the corporate spiritual life. But, whether possessing or 
lacking this final crown of spiritual function exercised 
for the finest culture of the national character, the demo- 
cratic State will certainly justify itself to the world in its 
increasing care for enriching and ennobling the life of its citi- 
zens. ‘ Democracies such as unfriendly observers have so 
often portrayed,— vast clouds of human dust, congregations 
of restless, greedy individuals, all working hastily, and 
therefore dishonestly ; democracies in which piety is narrow 
and sterile, culture pretty and finical, social life dreary, 
political life impure, and civilization generally stunted and 
meagre,— democracies like these are not the only democracies 
possible.” Thank God, no! And, so far as this picture is 
true to American life, our task shall be to make its oppo- 
site not only possible, but real,— to erect a democracy whose 
conscious aim it shall be to help labor to be honest, culture 
to be thorough, religion to be broad and fruitful, our total 
civilization to be beautiful and strong. Individualism will 
always have free play. Only by giving socialism its rightful 
sphere and proper energy can we build the enduring State, 
made up of noble men who rejoice to be counted as active 
members of its undivided body. 

NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF RELIGION AND THEOL- 


OGY IN GERMANY. 
I. 

4. As the next important divisien of German theology, 
we must notice the school of Ritschl. This is the most 
recent and, as it seems to me, the most active and inter- 
esting theologic movement in Germany at the present time. 
As Dorner and his contemporaries, thirty years ago, initi- 
ated a new Orthodoxy that sought to rationalize the ancient 
formulas, so Ritschl to-day is making another New Depart- 
ure, which is attracting to itself many of the most thought- 
ful minds in the Young Germany of the present. In gen- 
eral, the Ritschl school may be called a branch of the 
Liberal Orthodoxy of Germany; but it has too many dif- 
ferences in aim and too many peculiarities of thought to 
be merged with the older Mediating School, that we have 
just been considering. It has departed much more widely 
from the accepted creeds, and in several points seems to 
have gone outside of Trinitarianism into a position more 
analogous to our own conservative Unitarianism of fifty 
years ago, though still in many points widely different even 
from that. 

That which differentiates it most strongly from the school 
of Neander and Dorner is its attitude toward that philo- 
sophie leaven which has constituted such a large factor in 
the Mediating Theology. Instead of leaning upon Meta- 
physik as the indispensable staff by which to engineer its 
way across all disagreeable pitfalls in the doctrinal field, the 
school of Ritschl has a special dislike for philosophical 
speculation, as chiefly responsible for the stumbling-stones 
that we find to-day in religion. 

The school takes its name from the distinguished pro- 
fessor of Géttingen, Dr. Albrecht Ritschl, whose writings 
have established it as a new and powerful force in the theo- 
logic arena. Born in 1822, Ritschl is still in the vigorous 
years of the sixties. He is described by Prof. Philip Schaff, 
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who has recently seen him, as a man of hearty physique, 
frank and blunt in his manners, and with strong, positive 
convictions. He is a good lecturer, and has some one hun- 
dred hearers. His first published writing was on the Origin 
of the Old Catholic Church. His earlier writings exhibit 
him as inclined to the views of the Tiibingen School. An 
American friend, who used to hear Ritschl lecture thirty 
years ago, while still a Privat-Docent, describes him as a 
young man of most brilliant and attractive qualities, but 
effervescing with unsystematized fancies, toying restlessly 
with all the new speculations of the hour. The more thor- 
ough research and especially the profounder spiritual expe- 
riences of the subsequent years led him to work out that 
independent position of which he is now the champion. 

His life has been that of a student. His style is weighty 
and philosophic. Sometimes, perhaps, he is a little obscure ; 
but the spiritual insight and originality of thought that 
hide within the burr make it well worth the while to 
spend some time and effort in opening the nut and extract- 
ing the kernel. He resembies Henry James, Sr., and Elisha 
Mulford more than any other of our American thinkers. 
His great theologic work, Die Christliche Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, or Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation, was issued at Bonn, in 
three volumes, between 1870-74. 

His severest critics admit it to be a work of great histori- 
cal erudition, penetration, and original reflection, blent in a 
warm devotional feeling. In 1875, he issued a briefer and 
more popular exposition of his system, entitled Unterricht 
in der Christliche Religion. His tract on Theology and 
Metaphysics and his History of Pietism, not yet completed, 
are also valuable to those who would understand his system 
of thought. The system, we have said, stands between 
Orthodoxy and Rationalism. But it must not be thought 
of as a scheme of conciliation or a mixture of the two. It 
is rather a flank movement that aims to sweep both parties 
from the field. 

All religions, according to Ritschl, spring from the con- 
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tradictory position in which men see themselves put; 
namely, that while, according to their natural powers, they 
are dependent and hemmed in by other dependent and par- 
tial existences, nevertheless, on account of their spiritual 
powers, they distinguish themselves from the rest of nature, 
and feel the responsibilities of a supernatural destiny. The 
idea of God, and the view of the world conformed to it, 
have everywhere this significance; namely, to help the 
man to surmount this contrast between his natural condi- 
tion and his spiritual dignity, and guarantee to him an 
exaltation above the world, or freedom from its dominion 
and his customary subjection. Religion thus becomes a 
practical law of the spirit, doing an emancipating work 
which neither knowledge nor action can do. It is a cus- 
tomary characteristic of all religions, therefore, that they 
derive their origin from revelation. Religion and theo- 
retical knowledge are, consequently, essentially different. 

Unfortunately, this has not been recognized by the theo- 
logians. The great source of the division, distraction and 
general uncertainty existing in theology to-day, is, in 
Ritschl’s view, the importation into it of false metaphysical 
notions. The shadow pictures of universal abstract notions, 
such especially as that of the Absolute, have been applied 
to God; and, through these obscure notions and empty 
phrases,— no product of religious reflection, but spawned 
by the imagination, and without the least spiritual signifi- 
cance,— religion has been confused and discredited. 

Metaphysic, wishing to investigate the general ground 
of all being, embraces in its view only the common qualities 
of existence, and overlooks the special characteristics of the 
different things, even the distinctions of Nature and Spirit. 
The introduced metaphysic is therefore not only false, but 
false in two directions. In the first place, it distinguishes 
a knowledge of the phenomenon from a knowledge of the 
thing in itself; and, in the next place, it conceives the 
general notions as the higher real being within the individ- 
ual things. 

The metaphysical conceptions of God, in which the 
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Divine is regarded as the correlate of certain philosophic 
judgments of the world in general, remain. entangled in 
that same pantheistic or material realm of view in which 
the heathen religions were implicated. 

It is accordingly worse than an idle task—it is a task 
fraught with danger and mischief to religion — to puzzle one’s 
self over the pretended ontological, kosmological, and teleo- 
logical proofs of the existence of God. None of these can 
lead us to the personality of the Divine. Like Kant, 
Ritschl turns from all these to the ethical consciousness as 
the only standing ground that is not a shifting sand-bank. 
The only valid proof is that built on the basis of a moral 
experience in virtue of the realization of the essentially 
moral conception, the kingdom of God on earth, as that end 
of all kosmical processes which it is the aim of the Divine 
to consummate. Ritschl not only agrees with Kant in 
declaring this view to be a legitimate working hypothesis 
possessed of practical validity, but he goes still further. 
He holds it to have the deepest theoretical significance. It 
establishes for us the reality of the spiritual life as a datum 
of our experience, side by side with the reality of nature, 
and rightfully has decisive weight in moulding our view 
of the universe of things. 

Nay, nature itself exists to the spirit, in Ritschl’s view, 
only as a means for spiritual ends. Our knowledge of God 
is, then, no mere speculation or theoretical cognition; but it 
is something more imperative. It is a practical necessity 
or postulate of our moral consciousness. The actuality of 
the divine existence is guaranteed to us by the spiritual 
experiences wrought in the soul by the Divine Power. We 
can consequently only talk of a knowledge of God in so 
far as, in actual community with him, we experience the 
operations of the Divine. The modern dogmas of Trinity 
and Incarnation are to Ritschl as philosophic fungi, engen- 
dered under the influence of Platonic speculations, and have 
no business in Christian theology. The long string of per- 
plexing questions over which theology usually fumbles so 
blindly, yet so passionately,— Christ’s pre-existence and post- 
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existence and consubstantiality; the number of his natures 
and the number of the wills within him; how God is united 
with the world, yet distinct from it; how he foresees and 
predestinates our acts, yet leaves us responsible; the mys- 
tical union of the soul with God, etc.,—all these questions 
are by Ritschl pitched out of the window as metaphysic, 
not religion. Religion has to do only with moral judg- 
ments and spiritual aims. God and Christ are considered, 
in Ritschl’s system, simply in their moral and spiritual 
relations with humanity. What purpose has God in com- 
mon with the human race? The answer to this question, we 
find in that fundamental intuition of the soul, that corner- 
stone of Christian experience, God is Love. His aim must 
be accordingly the upbuilding of humanity into a kingdom 
of God, as the supernatural destiny of man himself. This 
is the correlate of God’s own aims, and is the purpose of 
the creation and the divine guidance of the world. Here 
are the two chief factors of Ritschl’s theological system,— 
the presentation of God as essentially Love, and, second, the 
upbuilding of a heavenly kingdom among men as the final 
purpose of the world. 

From these fundamental truths follow the recognition of 
the spirituality of God and need of his various attributes, 
—his creatorship, personality, omniscience, omnipresence, 
and omnipotence. These attributes must not be understood 
in the customary metaphysical sense, but in a sense at once 
more spiritual and more practical. By the eternity of God, 
e.g. is to be understood, not the extension of his exist- 
ence beyond that of the world, but his unchangeability 
amid all the changes of things; by his omnipotence and 
omniscience, not the condition of natural things, but the 
assurance that the providence and gracious will of God 
are ever directed to the highest good of men. Miracles are 
to be considered only in their correlation to the special 
faith in Divine Providence, and outside of their connection 
therewith are not possible. From the same fundamental 
truths — namely, the divine love and spiritual edification 
of humanity, as the final purpose of all things — flows also 
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the comprehension of the divine guidance of the world 
processes by the divine hand to their beneficent end,— the 
salvation of man, or the doctrines of Justification and Rec- 
onciliation. God is Love. To explain, then, his relation 
to man by judicial or governmental analogies is a mistake. 
It is not to the State, but to the family we must look for 
light. God is a father. His forgiveness of sins is, there- 
fore, an example of a universal though not unconditional 
law of the kingdom of God. Ritschl rejects the doctrine 
of hereditary sin in every form. He puts in its place a 
doctrine of a realm of sins, wherein the individual sees 
himself with his sins interwoven with the sins of others. 
When God judges that a man is not so hardened in sin but 
what a change of disposition is possible, he is the object of 
God’s love; and through that love comes the change of 
heart. The man recognizing this divine love, yet feeling 
with pain his opposition to God’s law and consequent sep- 
aration from God, voluntarily turns to him, in faith. 

This direction of the will to God as its highest end is 
the Reconciliation,—a reconciliation in which the Forgive- 
ness of Sins and Justification are included. Jesus is an 
instrument to this end, not through a vicarious bearing of 
the deserved punishment, but through that personal revela- 
tion of the Divine, whose essence is Love, that he supplies 
to man. 

The customary representation that Jesus satisfied the 
divine anger against sin by his substitutional sufferings is 
entirely rejected by Ritschl. 

Christ’s death is no vicarious expiation, but that climax 
of his life of devotion to God’s service, through which he 
becomes the revealer of God and the founder of the divine 
kingdom. 

It has the worth of a covenant offering and a sin offer- 
ing in general; and the general sense of the symbolic rites 
which were performed for the appropriation of the sacri- 
ficial offering was, as the Epistle of Peter rightly says in 
reference to Christ, that the believers should be led by 
it to God, and be brought near him with the sacrifice. 
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The view that the substitutional endurance by Christ of the 
sins deserved by sinful men pacified the anger or reconciled 
the righteousness of God is not a Scriptural view, but one 
that rests on a presupposition of natural theology whose 
Pharisaic and Hellenic origin is not to be refuted. God, 
being love, seeks not man’s destruction, but his salvation. 
God has no enmity against man, and needs no reconciliation. 
It is man who, by his sins, gets in a state of enmity toward 
him, and needs reconciliation with God. The work of 
Christ was, by the death on the cross which crowned his 
love of devotion, to give man confidence in the all-forgiving 
love of God, and assure him that even his sins need not 
prevent his coming into communion with God. 

At the first glance, this seems simple Socinianism, or 
Rationalism. But Ritschl criticises these views as keenly 
as the orthodox, and distinguishes his own quite sharply 
from them. The Socinian and rationalistic theologians, 
says Ritschl, make the favor or unconditional love of God 
toward all, the firm ground of divine forgiveness. Ritschl 
contends that it is dependent on the personal mission and 
work of Jesus, as the necessary mediating ground. With 
the Socinians and rationalists and a large part of the evan- 
gelicals, forgiveness is open directly to the individual, as an 
individual. Ritschl considers justification as unattainable 
in this way. The conception of it as the personal expe- 
rience of an acute consciousness that my sins are forgiven 
to me he calls an hallucination of the hearing. Ritschl 
considers justification, on the contrary, as granted to men 
only as members of the Christian community, founded by 
Christ’s sacrificial death. The forgiveness springs from 
the consciousness received in the Christian Church that 
Christ stood in the closest possible communion with God, 
and that he had a special mission to bring others into the 
same commurion. We have here, as you see, a certain 
shade of Catholicism or, at least, High Churchism, inserted 
among the predominantly extreme Protestant features of 
his system. This union of opposite elements gives it a 
marked idiosyncrasy of aspect. 

7 
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How does Ritschl regard Christ ? 

He considers him as one with God. But this oneness 
is not a oneness of consubstantiality of nature, but of 
spirit and will, the correlation of his obedience with the 
Divine Love and Purpose. Through that manifestation of 
love, grace, and faithfulness which Christ gave in his life 
and death, he became a perfect revelation of God; and, 
hence, divinity has been ascribed to him. But this dignity, 
according to Ritschl, does not remove his prophetic call- 
ing, but only modifies it. His sovereignty is made effectual 
only through his morally-working, teaching, and serviceable 
life, not through any compulsion of judgment. His divinity 
indicates no absolute distance, no difference in order of 
being between his person and that of the members of his 
church. “ Originally, the attribute of divinity, as applied 
to Christ, was meant in this sense,—that the divinity of 
Christ is a direct guarantee that the whole human nature 
is to be made divine.” 

Nevertheless, Ritschl holds the position of Christ to 
be historically unique. Christ was the first to realize in 
his own life, as his work and calling, that establishment 
of God’s kingdom in the world which is precisely the final 
end of the Divine Purpose. He is, therefore, the founder 
of the divine realm, the archetype of complete humanity, 
the original object of the Divine Love, through whom this 
blessing of blessings is mediated to its subsequent members. 
Christ is, therefore, the eomplete revelation of God’s love, 
grace, and truth; and by its diffusion in the kingdom of 
God, founded by him, is its extension in the world possible. 
He who believes in this revelation of the Father as love, 
and as ready to receive sinners, cannot doubt his forgive- 
ness by God, justification, and access to God. Through the 
mediation of Christ, the highest thinkable communion 
between God and man is thus attainable. This justifica- 
tion and fellows!» however, are not things that any one 
by his individual exorts or personal merit can reach. It 
is attainable only—asI have already asked you to note — 
by the religious faith and confidence in God’s grace 
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awakened in him by membership in the Christian kingdom, 
the church of believers, and through recollection of the 
revelation confided to the gospel. The divine attributes 
which belong to Christ exist also in the community of 
the Divine Kingdom. As a member of this, the believer 
looks upon Christ as his exemplar and the representation 
of the community. As Christ through his sacrifice for the 
world is the Son of God, so do the members of the Christian 
community also become conscious of their divine sonship. 
Inasmuch as Christ’s patience in suffering and death has 
established his sovereignty over the world for the benefit 
of his faithful, so does faith in Christ seem a spiritual 
sovereignty over the world, that Christian freedom which 
includes eternal life within itself. Imitating his great 
Pattern, the Christian believer goes forward unto a perfect 
life. The chief element in this is that recognition of Divine 
Sonship and sovereignty over the world which inspires 
an unshakable faith in Divine Providence. This faith 
manifests itself in the three religious functions, humility, 
patience, and prayer. As a member of the Divine King- 
dom, the Christian must constantly act out of the motive 
of love. Every one, in short, in his religious faith and 
moral conduct, is to become complete, in his kind,—i.e., a 
Christlike character. In the fact that Christianity among 
all religions is the only one to satisfy the universal religious 
necessity, to exalt us to full communion with God, and 
to make man a symmetrical whole, superior to physical 
nature, Ritschl discerns the proof that the gospel is the 
universally true religion and the highest law of the human 
spirit. 

Such, in brief, is Ritschl’s theology. Based upon the 
solid rock of the moral sense, thoroughly practical in its 
aims, and resolutely withdrawn from all mystical obscurities 
or metaphysical subtleties, clinging loyally to the name 
Evangelical and refusing to be called unorthodox, yet, as a 
matter of fact, undoubtediy most liberal in present position 
and future tendency, it is not strange that it has spread 
rapidly among the more earnest spirits of Germany, and 
attracted able followers to its banner. 
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Among the noteworthy disciples, or at least agreeing 
with him in the main, are, it is claimed, the following emi- 
nent theologians: Prof. W. Herrmann, of Marburg; Prof. 
Kaftan, Dorner’s successor at Berlin; Prof. Wendt, Schen- 
kel’s successor at Heidelberg; Prof. Schiirer, of Giessen, 
the distinguished historian and critic; Prof. Schultz, of 
Gottingen; and Lobstein, of Strassburg. 

On the other hand, it has been hotly attacked by a dozen 
or more opponents, such as Luthardt, Weiss, and Frank, 
Miinchmeyer, Keibig, and Schmidt. It has been censured 
as disguised Sabellianism and Socinianism. It is urged 
that to exclude philosophy from religion is to deprive it of 
the power of proof. “No metaphysic in religion” is the 
same as saying “no religion.” Ritschl’s view allows no 
objective reconciliation in God, only a subjective change 
in the man. If Christ is one-with God only in spirit, as 
Ritschl says, then to ascribe divinity to him, as he, however, 
does, is only an empty title and hollow courtesy. Espe- 
cially is it urged that Ritschl’s doctrine of Reconciliation 
is quite different from the Lutheran and the Biblical,— no 
act of God on the individual, but an eternal counsel of God 
in reference to the community in general; Christ and his 
merit not the ground of the justification, but only the 
means of revealing the eternal good will of God; in short, 
there is no reciprocal action of God and the sinner in the 
act of justification, as God personally confers his forgive- 
ness and the sinner personally feels it as received, but only 
a remembrance by the man of the long ago promised grace, 
deposited in the bosom of the Church, which he, as a mem- 
ber, appropriates to himself. 

Such are some of the criticisms and objections to Ritschl’s 
view that have been presented. The controversies over 
it have passed into the pastoral circles, so that in many 
synods, church assemblies, and ecclesiastical newspapers, 
the fires of controversy have burst forth. The Ritschl 
theology has already become the prevailing theology at 
Géttingen and Marburg, and has professors representing 
it at Berlin, Giessen, Strassburg, and Heidelberg. Thikot- 
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ter’s exposition and criticism of the Ritschl theology has 
even been translated into French under the title La Théol- 
ogie de V Avenir. Many of the orthodox believe that they 
have more reason to fear it than they have the avowedly 
rationalistic school. 

5. We come to the Liberal Theology, or Rationalism, as 
the orthodox call it. 

In the genesis and growth of this German Liberalism, 
the chief factors have been : — 

1. The great philosophic movement begun by Kant and 
Fichte, and continued by Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
and Schopenhauer. 

2. The historical researches into the history of religion 
and the critical study of the Bible, inaugurated by Lessing, 
Baur, Strauss, and De Wette. 

8. The aspirations for liberty of conscience and release 
from bureaucratic despotism, awakened by the political 
struggles of 1848. 

4, The influence of modern scientific discoveries. This 
latter, however, in comparison with the forces already men- 
tioned, has been quite inferior in its influence. It has 
exerted no such influence upon German theology as upon 
English and American. 

Through the first part of this century, this liberal Chris- 
tian element remained in a state of fluid suspension, hidden 
amid the predominating Orthodoxy with which it was 
mingled. There were no small number of rationalistic 
theologians and independent preachers, but they were 
isolated and unorganized. They were the subjects of sever- 
est pressure from the State functionaries, who in Germany 
are the dictators of the churches, and who in the political 
reaction that reigned from 1850 to 1860 did their best to 
reduce theology to abject servitude, and bind on Church as 
well as State the yoke of governmental absolutism. At 
length, in 1868, the leaders of the small party that had 
dared to stand out against the encroachments of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny resolved to organize their forces for common 
defence and the promotion of congregational liberty. 
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Under the lead of such eminent theologians as Profs. 
Holtzman, Rothe, and Hitzig of Heidelberg, Ewald of Gét- 
tingen and Carl Hase of Jena, assisted by many liberty- 
loving laymen, such as Weber, the Sanskritist, Bluntschli 
and Holzendorff, the jurists, and Beningsen, the diplomatist, 
the Protestanten Verein, or the Protestant Association, was 
founded. 

The objects which the Protestanten Verein sets forth as 
its principles of action are : — 

1. The development of the German Evangelical Church 
on the basis of the congregational principle, and to prepare 
the way for an organic connection of the several churches 
of the land on this basis. 

2. The conservation of the rights, honor, freedom, and 
independence of German Protestantism, and opposition to 
all that is unprotestant and hierarchical within the various 
churches. 

8. The preservation and development of Christian tolera- 
tion and respect between the different confessions and their 
adherents. 

4. The creation and promotion of all those Christian 
undertakings which are the conditions of the moral power 
and welfare of our people. 

The emphasis, as you see, is not laid on advanced theology 
or any special phase of doctrine, but on religious freedom 
and charity, the congregational principle, and the removal of 
the breach between modern culture and religion. The aim 
of the Verein is not so much to build up a particular 
theologic party or system as to bring about a communion 
of religious life. 

There is present within the limits of the Verein, therefore, 
—not merely tolerated there, but encouraged there,—a 
great variety of doctrinal views. At one end of the line, it 
contains men of devout evangelical piety and faith, men 
who believe that God was in Christ, that Jesus rose from 
the dead, that his life must be the starting-point of religious 
experience, and who aim especially at a revival of the 
religious spirit and church life among the masses. At the 
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other extreme of its fold, it contains uncompromising dis- 
ciples of the Tiibingen School and boldest speculators of the 
pantheistic and agnostic type. 

While the Rationalism that prevailed in Germany at the 
beginning of the century was strongly dogmatic, and neg- 
lected the emotional part of man’s nature, the Liberalism of 
to-day has grown wiser, and, following the lead of Schleier- 
macher, seeks to subordinate doctrine to the moral and 
spiritual life. It regards religion as a thing of the heart, and 
puts its emphasis on devout feeling and righteous conduct. 
In the new Catechisms, e.g., adopted by it in 1869 in Baden 
and in 1871 in Bavaria, the doctrines of the Trinity, Divinity 
of Christ, Natural Depravity, and Atonement are not com- 
bated, but ignored, and the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed 
is made optional. As Prof. Holsten, of Heidelberg, one of 
their most distinguished representatives, said in a public 
discourse in 1877, the Protestant conscience revolts against 
the idea that the revelations given in the Old and New 
Testaments or those reached in the Lutheran Reformation 
should be taken as final, but were simply necessary steps in 
the emancipation of the mind. Or, if a more recent utterance 
would be preferable, we may notice what Prof. Pfleiderer 
said at the last meeting of the Protestanten Verein, in May 
of the present year. The investigation of the exact facts of 
the gospel tradition is one of the most difficult tasks of 
historical science, whose results can only be approximately, 
never absolutely, exact. - This investigation cannot properly 
belong to the Church, which has not to concern itself with 
the complicated problems of knowledge, but with the simple 
facts of the religious life. The one grand miracle of the 
Gospels is the religious personality of Christ, his holy spirit 
of love to God and man. The task of the preacher is to 
bring this forth with regenerating power. The Church 
should leave doctrinal controversies to the schools, and 
devote itself with the activity of Christian love to improv- 
ing the moral and spiritual condition of society. 

With these sentiments of the distinguished professor of 
Berlin, the Protestanten Verein is, I believe, in hearty 
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accord. Its members are strenuous in insisting that the 
Christian life is paramount to the profession, and that the 
gates shall be kept open wide enough for all views which 
can harmonize themselves with it. 

On the other hand, they would — most of them, at least — 
protest against those who let their liberty run into an unchris- 
tian license and irreverence, who try to rob Christianity of 
all that is peculiar to it, and who would either strip the 
historic Jesus of all that is ideal or else make him a mere 
myth, a teachar whose instructions will soon be superseded, 
if they have not already been. They believe in Christ as 
the ideal to which humanity looks, and look upon man’s 
highest aim as the attainment of a holy life by becoming 
like him. They revere him as the founder of religion in 
the true sense, holding Christianity to be the most perfect 
of religions, a social and moral power, whose place nothing 
else can take. 

Their position, as you see, is thus substantially the same 
as that of the Liberal Christians of America. 

How strong is this element in the German Church? 
Founded in 1863, at the end of five years the Year-book of 
the Verein enumerated fifty-five branch associations, with 
a total of five thousand three hundred members in the 
German Empire and eighteen thousand in Bavaria, twenty- 
three thousand in all. By steady but quiet work in dif- 
fusing their views among the people, the statistics of the 
year 1880 came to show eighty branch societies in Germany 
and twenty-six thousand members. In 1884, another large 
province, Schleswig-Holstein, was won over to the liberal 
views, so that the number of members to-day is estimated at 
not less than thirty thousand. During these years, it has 
had to work cautiously, exposed, as it has been, to great 
suspicion and hostility from most of the German govern- 
ments, especially those of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover. 
The imperial influence has been, ever since 1848, dead 
against them. The venerable Emperor and his Chancellor, 
Bismarck, are both strongly orthodox; and the opponents of 
the Protestanten Verein have felt themselves encouraged to 
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indulge in much petty tyranny, social coercion, and bureau- 
cratic pressure and intermeddling. 

The fashion in religion thus set against them by the 
highest in the land, every weathercock in the circles 
beneath that found pleasure in turning with the popular 
breeze has, of course, abandoned them; and only those of 
stiff back-bones stood by them. 

The Crown Prince, however, and especially his consort, 
Queen Victoria’s daughter, hold quite different views. The 
address which the Crown Prince made two years ago, at the 
celebratio’ of Luther’s four hundredth birthday, was so 
broad in its spirit as to excite great umbrage among the 
orthodox. 

The Crown Princess was even a warm personal friend of 
Strauss, who dedicated to her his, Life of Voltaire; and her 
religious adviser is said to be Prof. Zeller, the son-in-law of 
F. C. Baur, who has himself published a brilliantly written 
digest of the writings of the Tiibingen School ( Vortrdge 
und Abhandlungen, Berlin, 1875). 

Beset by such present opposition and indulging the hope 
that, with the succession of the Crown Prince to the throne, 
the liberal element may have a better chance of growth, the 
present policy of the leaders of the Protestanten Verein is 
naturally somewhat of the Fabian order. They are content 
for the time to hold their own till the looked-for turn in the 
tide of royal favor comes. They avoid the exhibition of 
such partisan activity as may expose them to governmental 
persecution, and, instead of proceeding aggressively against 
Orthodoxy, wait to see it dissolve through the dissipating 
power of modern knowledge. 

The parts of Germany where Liberalism is strongest are 
Bavaria, Baden, Alsace, Sachsen-Weimar, Coburg-Gotha, 
and the commercial cities of the north, Bremen and Ham- 
burg. The Protestanten Verein has also strong branches 
in Darmstadt, Leipzig, Wiesbaden, Géttingen, Breslau, 
Bonn, and Berlin. 

At the university of Heidelberg, all the theological pro- 
fessors, I believe, unless perhaps the newly appointed suc- 
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cessor of Schenkel, Prof. Wendt, who is a disciple of Ritschl, 
are in sympathy with the Verein. Mr. Joseph Cook —in 
the lectures upon German religious life which he gave two 
years ago, entitled “ Occident "— speaks of Heidelberg as 
the only prominent university in which Rationalism pre- 
dominates ; and this, he says, has only twenty-four theolog- 
ical students in attendance. With his usual accuracy (!) he 
omits to mention the university of Jena, whose theological 
professors, Carl Hase, Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, Nippold, Grimm, 
Siegfried, Syerlen, and Piinjer, form as distinguished a 
galaxy of talent as almost any German theological faculty 
can claim, and who, with hardly an exception, it is safe to 
say (indeed, I believe, without any exception), hold liberal 
views, and whose theologic students in attendance in 1884 
numbered one hundred and twenty-seven. At both Heidel- 
berg and Jena, it may be noticed, the number of theologic 
students has more than doubled in the last four years, the 
number at Heidelberg having risen in the present year to 
sixty-five. 

At Berlin the renowned professors, Pfleiderer and 
Zeller, at Strassburg the distinguished theologians, Holtz- 
mann and Reuss, hold advanced views. At Bonn, Prof. 
Bender is an outspoken critic of Orthodoxy, and by his 
remarks in his Luther address on the injurious influence 
upon religion of the prevailing hierarchical spirit has re- 
cently fluttered the dove-cots of German ecclesiasticism 
in a noticeable manner. At the universities of Giessen 
and Kiel, also, the liberal views have gained entrance. 
In spite of the loss of Tiibingen, therefore, the gains that 
the liberal cause has made at the other universities have 
given them greater strength than formerly among academic 
instructors. 

In the last two years, death has removed several of their 
most eminent leaders, e.g., Sydow, the bold and beloved 
pastor of Berlin, Schwarz, court preacher at Gotha, and 
author of the able works, Das Wesen der Religion, Ge- 
schichte der Newesten Theologie, Predigten aus der Gegenwart, 
which will always remain.as a monument to his broad spirit 
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and learning. Better known still among us is the name of 
Biedermann, the acute and profound theologian of Ziirich, 
and, best known of all, Prof. Daniel Schenkel, of Heidelberg, 
whose Character of Jesus stands in the first rank of modern 
efforts to portray worthily the life and spirit of Christ. 

Among their living preachers, the following may be men- 
tioned as men of ability and distinction: Pastors Manchot, 
of Hamburg; Hossbach and Schmeidler, of Berlin; Matz, 
of Breslau; Honig, of Heidelberg; Schramm and Sonntag, of 
Bremen. Among the learned reviews through which the 
members of the Verein present their thought to the public 
are the following: Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, edited by Hilgenfeld; Jahrbiicher fiir Protestanten 
Theologie, edited by Lipsius; Neue Evangelische Gemeinde- 
bote, edited by Schmeidler; Deutsches Protestanten Blatt, 
edited by Manchot. 

Among the most notable theological works produced by 
this school of thought within the last few years are the 
following: Keim’s Jesus of Nazara, Hausrath’s New Testa- 
ment Times, Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, and also the Philosophy 
of Religion by the same author. As these have been already 
translated into English, I need not stop to characterize 
them. 

Still untranslated, however, are the valuable works on 
Ethics by Gass, on Systematic Theology by Biedermann, 
the recent historical investigations of Hilgenfeld, and the 
works in both of these departments of the able Jena pro- 
fessor, R. A. Lipsius. 

The latter in his Apokryphen Apostelgeschichte und 
Apostel-Legenden (Braunschweig, 1884) has shown, with 
great erudition and acuteness, the important influence that 
heretical writings have exerted on the Orthodox Church. 
In his Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 1876, the same author, start- 
ing from Schleiermacher’s theory of religious knowledge, 
studies as living phenomena the religious sentiment and 
liberating action of the Christian principle in Jesus Christ. 
His aim is to free the core of Christianity from the husks 
in which it has been wrapt. 
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Biedermann, the Ziirich theologiau, who has always been 
a great influence among the German rationalists, while 
rejecting authority and the supernatural, aims, similarly with 
Lipsius, to retain the true content of Christian truth. Ac- 
cording to Biedermann, the immanence of God rather than 
his transcendence -is the truth to be recognized. In Jesus, 
the pre-eminent revealer of the spiritual life is to be per- 
ceived; and Redemption is to be considered as the approx- 
imation of the finite to the infinite, as the soul becomes 
more pure and conscious of the divine element within it. 

Hilgenfeld, in his Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums 
(Leipzig, 1884), gives us a careful history of the early 
heresies, distinguished by laborious research. His conclu- 
sioh is that heresies and schisms are essential to the unfold- 
ing and attainment of the truth; nay, that Orthodoxy has 
not had a monopoly of the truth, but that heresy itself has 
contained truth. While he has pushed his point of view 
quite beyond that of Ritschl, which contents itself with 
distinguishing between Ebionism and Christianity, he is too 
cautious to go to the extreme of the Tiibingen School, and 
make heresy an essential element in Christianity. 


JAMES T. Brxpy. 


THE JUMPING PROCESSION AT ECHTERNACH, 
IN THE MONTH OF MAY, 1885. 


Echternach is a very ancient village in the dukedom of 
Luxemburg, close to the Prussian frontier, which is formed 
by the small river Sauer. Lovely chains of hills, clothed 
with forests and partly composed of steep, mighty cliffs, 
surround the place on all sides. The Church of the famous 
pilgrimage, too, lies on a rocky plateau in the middle 
of the town, so that from the cemetery one can enjoy 
a lovely view all over the place, with its houses, gardens, 
and fields extending to the neighboring heights and the 
pretty valley of the Sauer. St. Willibrord, the apostle of 
the Frisians, is said to have founded here, in the year 698, 
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an abbey of the Benedictine monks, when driven from his 
bishopric in Utrecht, so that, in the midst of the wild 
forest of Ardennes, he created a paradise of human culture 
and Christian morals among the half-savage Franks, by 
means of his art-loving and industrious monks. Here, too, 
it was that he died, in the year 739, and was buried by the 
monks in the crypt of the church before the altar of the 
“most blessed Virgin,” on which occasion, as the Roman 
Catholic authors relate in full earnestness, the miracle 
happened that the marble coffin in which the corpse was 
laid, and which proved to be half a yard too short, was 
lengthened by a foot, through the intervention of divine 
power; the brethren of the order, who stood there help- 
less and downcast, being greatly strengthened in their faith 
by this event. 

Naturally, there is no lack of miracles and signs at the 
grave of such a saint, even at the present day. In remem- 
brance of these, the healed persons used to hang up divers 
mementoes in the vestibule of the church or the monastery, 
such as one finds in all places of pilgrimage,— hands, feet, 
hearts made of wax, crutches, supports, iron chains, fetters, 
to denote by them from which distress or disease they 
had been freed. There is a report of the year 1017, which 
says that the quantity of these tokens was so great that 
a wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen would scarcely have 
been able to remove them all. It is a proof of the en- 
lightened taste of our time, and especially of the clergy, 
that one does not see these unwsthetical votive offerings, 
which so strongly remind us of Paganism, any longer in 
Echternach. 

So, from the oldest time, St. Willibrord has been vener- 
ated as the patron saint not only of this whole neighbor- 
hood, but also beyond it, in Belgium, Holland, and France. 
Emperors, kings, and princes have pilgrimed to his tomb. 
For example, the Emperor Lothair came hither in 1131, 
the Emperor Conrad III. in 1145, the Emperor Maximilian I. 
in 1512; and at the present day there are fifty-eight 
churches in Holland, seventeen in Belgium, and innumera- 
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ble in the Rhine provinces, dedicated to the same patron. 
One can see from this that there is no want of historical 
recollections about this sacred place, which, it cannot be 
denied, are authenticated by documentary evidence, for the 
most part; as, ¢.g., the visit of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his participation in the jumping procession are authen- 
tically proved by a curious painting of the year 1553, 
which is still to be seen in the parish church. How far 
back, however, the origin of the jumping procession itself 
may reach is not on record. The Roman Catholic scholars 
who have occupied themselves with the question are con- 
sequently of different opinions; but their fondness for tra- 
dition and antiquity of ceremonies inclines them to the 
belief that the procession dates from the time of St. Willi- 
brord himself. It is more probable, however, that it arose 
about the year 1374, when there appeared that peculiar 
disease, in the regions of the Edfel and the Ardennes, called 
St. John’s or St. Vitus’ dance. Those who were afflicted 
with it fell down, snorting and convulsed, and foaming at 
the mouth: then, suddenly, they jumped up, danced, and 
sprang about, with strange and disagreeable contortions. 
They could not bear to see any one weeping. Likewise, red 
cloth and pointed shoes were a horror to them. In some 
parishes, they danced during the night, and fancied them- 
selves standing in a stream of blood all the while, from 
drowning in which they could only save themselves by 
jumping. When dancing, they used to cry, “Thus, thus, 
fresh and joyous, honor to St. John.” Not only did they 
dance in the streets and squares, but also in the churches, 
before the altars and the images of the Virgin. So they 
danced at Aix-la-Chapelle, before the altar, on the anniver- 
sary of the Festival of Consecration; and some sprang as 
high as the altar. Many danced themselves to death; and 
the disease was so infectious that the spectators sometimes 
were attacked by the same illness, and began to dance 
with the others. At Cologne there were at one time five 
hundred dancers. 

It is very probable that the Echternach procession had its 
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origin in historical connection with this disease, either as an 
immediate remainder or as a presumptive remedy against 
the complaint. For, in the Middle Ages, the disease was 
generally ascribed to being possessed by a demon. It was 
very natural, therefore, to hope to heal the possessed ones 
by conducting them to the miraculous grave of St. Willi- 
brord. And, even to the present day, the participation in 
the procession is deemed a specific remedy against epilepsy. 

I shall now proceed to relate what I myself witnessed 
in Echternach, in the spring of the year of grace 1885. 
There was a large crowd of people to be seen in all the 
streets and on the roads leading to the town of Echternach, 
on the afternoon of Whit-Monday. Some of them in groups, 
some singly, and others in solemn procession were all wind- 
ing their way to the place of grace. When they march in 
procession, the men and youths go in advance, the maidens 
and married women following. A priest or one of the 
elders of the village leads it, and keeps order. All tell their 
beads, with the ever-recurring refrain: “ Holy Willibrord, 
pray for us. We beseech thee, holy Willibrord, hear our 
prayer.” Conveyances of every description, some very 
peculiar in their style, are also to be met with; for example, 
two-wheeled carts, drawn by a lean nag, the whole family 
seated in it, dressed out in their Sunday best,— the children 
half in peasant attire, adorned with new-fashioned hats. 
This stream of pilgrims continues until the morning of the 
real festival day, which is Tuesday. All the villages within 
a circumference of many miles send their contingent, which 
is generally numerous. . There is, for example, one hamlet 
called Gross Priim, the inhabitants of which come regularly 
every year on foot, a distance of fifty miles. These pil- 
grims, of course, have to sleep the foregoing night at a 
neighboring village. They are conducted by men, who 
carry long staves adorned with flowers, and beat time with 
them to the prayer. In their midst are borne a crucifix 
between two banners, and a large votive taper, ornamented 
with different emblems, which is to be offered at the tomb 
of the saint. The pilgrims from the nearest villages arrive 
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on Tuesday morning about six o’clock. (An old: record 
out of the seventeenth century enumerates no less than 
six hundred villages that took part regularly in these pro- 
cessions.) They proceed in two long rows, one after the 
other, with cross and banners, praying and singing, through 
field and forest. Besides this, the trains conduct thousands 
from all points of the compass, so that, on the day of the 
festival, between twenty and thirty thousand persons 
throng the streets of the little town. All these pious 
souls first go to the grave of the saint in the church 
of the pilgrimage, and offer up their prayers there, then 
walk round it singing and praying, attend the mass, and 
many confess and communicate. 

At eight in the morning, the actual ceremony begins. 
The clergy, numerously represented from all countries 
(there were no less than eighty-eight priests there this 
year), assemble at the sound of the great bell, clothed in 
their robes of office, and led by the Dean of Echternach, on 
the steps of the altar, before the tomb of St. Willibrord. 
There they kneel in a circle, and begin to chant, Veni Cre- 
ator Spiritus. At the end of the first verse, they rise, and 
walk by twos, preceded by the cross and the banners and 
the choristers in full dress, out of the parish church, 
descend the high southern stairs from the churchyard into 
the town, and march toward the bridge over the little river 
Sauer. There, on the opposite’ bank, an immense crowd 
is awaiting them. Under a mighty lime-tree, before an 
ancient cross of stone, a rude pulpit has been erected. A 
Dominican or Franciscan monk ascends it, and makes a 
short speech on the purpose and aim, the manner and 
method, of the pious pilgrimage, endeavoring to rouse the 
enthusiasm of his hearers for this ancient and venerable 
custom. This sermon, unfortunately, I was unable to hear, 
because it would have been difficult, or rather impossible, 
to get back through the crowded streets to a favorable posi- 
tion from whence to observe the march past of the proces- 
sion. However, I saw the crowd collected on the bridge, 
awaiting the signal to start, among whom the school chil- 
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dren were placed in the first rank. Shoulder to shoulder 
they stood, detained for a time by a railing, and with joyous 
faces waited for the signal to jump. 

In the mean time, one saw the minister gesticulating on 
his pulpit under the lime-tree; and, suddenly, the news 
spreads like wildfire through the ranks that the sermon is 
ended. The clergy, preceded by the cross and banners, 
pass by first, take up their position on the bridge before the 
expectant children, and begin the litany of St. Willibrord. 
After each line, the crowd answer, “ Pray for us, St. Willi- 
brord, that we may become worthy of the promise of 
Christ.” All the choir singers of the neighborhood have 
meanwhile assembled on this side the bridge, and now 
march in two files before the priests, chanting the same 
litany. The music, which follows the clergy, plays the 
so-called processional march, bétter known to us Germans 
as the street song beginning, “Adam had seven sons.” 
And thus the procession begins to move from the bridge 
through the streets of the town. 


I had found out, in the mean time, a favorable position on 
a stone stairway in the square, from whence I could see 
the procession pass. First, as already mentioned, came 
hundreds of singers, whose monotonous sing-song of the 
litany lasted for half an hour. To give the reader an idea 
of this litany, we allow a part of it to follow. 


Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, hear us; O Christ, hear us. 

God, Father of heaven, have mercy upon us. 

God, Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us. 

God, Holy Ghost, have mercy upon us. 

Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy upon us. 

Holy Mary, pray for us, have mercy upon us. 

Holy Virgin of virgins, have mercy upon us. 

Holy Willibrord, a teacher of the truth, pray for us. 

Holy Willibrord, a zealous interpreter of the doctrine of Christ, pray 
for us. 

Holy Willibrord, a mild guide of the erring, an undefatigable worker 
in the vineyard of the Lord, pray for us. 

9 
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Holy} Willibrord, a true voice of God, pray for us. 
Holy Willibrord, a bright, shining star of our country, pray for us. 


In this manner there still follow some thirty other 
invocations to the same saint, with thirty further epithets ; 
and at last comes a prayer, in which God is invoked to 
grant the protection of St. Willibrord, in order that the 
latter may always be an intercessor of the faithful with 
Divine justice. 

Very curous, is it. not, to invoke the saint as a helping 
power against God, and then again to invoke God that 
he may grant the protection of the saint against himself? 

When the singers had passed, there came the priests, 
and behind them the actual jumpers,—in the first rank, as 
stated above, the school children, to whom the whole affair 
seemed to be more amusing than holy. First, the boys, 
and then the girls, jumped merrily, even laughing, five 
steps forward and two back, or three forward and one back. 
After them follow in groups, and without any distinct order, 
the strange pilgrims, four to six, sometimes only three in 
a row, holding each other’s hands, or, for the sake of freer 
movement, holding a- handkerchief between them. Upon 
the whole, the sexes are separated, but not so rigidly as to 
prevent a mixture of men and women in some places. 
There were 12,690 persons participating in the procession 
this year; among them, 9,480 jumpers and 158 musicians. 
Last year, the number of pilgrims was 14,883. Of course, 
it is impossible to keep a strict order with such numbers. 
It is a wonder they keep any order at all. The police is 
only represented by the fire brigade, who, in their polished 
yellow tin helmets, with a red plume, are quite sufficient 
to keep the streets clear for the procession. Naturally, the 
lookers-on are also so numerous that the procession moves 
between them as between two living walls; and the streets 
through which it passes are alnrost completely blocked by 
this enormous crowd. The energy with which the pil- 
grims execute their dance is indeed very different in degree. 
With most of them, it is nothing but a rhythmic movement ; 
and, instead of the prescribed jump backward, they gen- 
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erally only stand still for a moment, dancing up and down 
on the place. There is a large number, too, to be seen 
among them, who walk without any jumping; but, then, 
there are others, real fanatics, especially among the women, 
who, suffused with red and sweating at every pore, never 
cease to jump for a moment,—not even when, as often 
happens, a stoppage takés place, which pause is used by 
most of the others to rest. Of course, it never occurs for 
a moment to the priests to execute the dance; but all the 
more rigidly do they inspect the zealous dancing of their 
sheep in this religious exercise. And it made a curious 
impression on me as I saw how one youthful and corpulent 
priest, in his surplice and stole, moved in an opposite direc- 
tion through the processionists, encouraging the zealous 
to renewed efforts and blaming the lax ones. He held a 
roll of paper in his hand, with which he beat time on his 
left hand, exactly in the same way as a dancing-master is 
used to encourage his pupils. Wherever he appeared and 
as soon as he was noticed, all began to jump with fresh zeal. 
The one hundred and fifty-eight musicians were unequally 
distributed among the crowd. In some places there 
marched a large corps, with a variety of instruments,— 
violins, flutes, clarinets, cymbals, kettle-drums, drums, and 
trumpets. Elsewhere there only marched a few men, with 
a drum, a violin, a triangle, and sometimes even only a har- 
monica, before a fresh body of dancers. As all these musi- 
cians practise their art gratuitously on this day for the 
glory of God, I suppose that they each of them accompany 
their own villagers. In this way, the larger villages will 
have a greater number than the smaller ones; and some 
very small hamlets appear only with a kettle-drum or a 
harmonica. 

At the doors of the houses and the corners of the streets, 
the citizens and women of Echternach stand with wine; and, 
now and then, they give the weary jumpers a cooling drink, 
— of course, out of Christian charity and without payment. 
How acceptable this refreshment must be to the pilgrims, 
one may imagine, if one hears what a distance they have 
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to make their slow, onward movement, and how long the 
procession lasts. From the bridge above mentioned to the 
church of the pilgrimage and through the same to a large 
wooden cross, at which the pilgrimage ends, is only twelve 
hundred and twenty-five paces; but, to do this distance in 
the fashion of the pilgrims, it will take at least two hours. 
But many of the faithful are not content to do this only 
once; but, when they come out of the church, they join 
the procession once more, and some carry their devotion so 
far as to do it for a third time. Thus it happened that the 
procession lasted this year exactly from nine o’clock in the 
morning to half-past one, at which time I was an eye- 
witness of its end, and saw the last jumpers springing out 
of the church and round the wooden cross. 

May I now be allowed to say a few words on the impres- 
sion the whole ceremony made upon me? As a German, 
I really felt ashamed that such a thing is possible in my 
own country at the present day, and that the wide-spread 
and enlightened educational system of Germany, on which 
we fondly pride ourselves, has not been able to eradicate 
the deep-rooted superstition of the masses. Unconsciously, 
my mind travelled back to Italy, where I had witnessed 
similar scenes. In both places, it is doubtless the influence 
of priestcraft which keeps the people in their ignorance 
and blindness; but, in both cases, the national character 
asserts itself most markedly. Whereas, in the sunny south, 
the general impression made upon an observer by those 
who take part in the processions is that of careless indiffer- 
ence, and often even of frivolity, you notice among the 
devotees in the north a deep and serious earnestness, and 
a touching belief in the efficacy of their exertions. But, 
still, I could not help feeling a deep indignation when 
thinking of the spiritual teachers of these people, who know 
the word of the Master, and nevertheless induce their flocks 
to sin against it. For is not it one of the first commands 
of the new dispensation that God is a spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth? 

R. ScHRAMM. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The professors in the Chicago Theological Seminary have 
lately issued the third volume in their series of year-books, 
intended to give a report of the progress of theological science 
in all its departments. The aim of the compilers is twofold,— 
to aid the student, by furnishing critical references to the most 
recent literature, and to give the busy pastor some indication of 
the latest results reached by theological science. The work, as a 
whole, is very well done, the least valuable part being that 
devoted to homiletics, which reviews numerous volumes of 
recent sermons in a manner that may be well fitted to a class of 
theological students, but which can be of little service to the 
preacher, who would be far more profited by full and careful 
notice of a few books selected out of the vast mass of sermonic 
literature. The stand-point of the six professors is, of course, 
evangelical. But they have written in entire independence of 
each other; and no small difference of tone, in respect to ration- 
alistic criticism and theology, is to be seen. 

Rev. 8. I. Curtiss’ proves to be the most satisfactory, as 
it is the most liberal, portion of the volume, in his section 
on the present state of Old Testament studies. He speaks 
with appreciation of the labors of Prof. Lagarde in the res- 
toration of the text of the Septuagint; of the Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches Handbuch as a scientific commentary, without 
doctrinal bias; of Reuss’ Za Bible as the best exposition of 
the Bible by one author; and of the Cambridge Bible for 
schools and colleges as the best of recent English works. He 
then briefly indicates the character and standing of numerous 
later commentaries on the different Old Testament books, 
especially commending Dillman’s Genesis, Davidson’s Job, and 
Smend’s Ezekiel. The best introductions and historical works 
of the last five years are next noted. Prof. Toy’s Sunday- 
school Primer is ranked as conservative, in comparison with 
E. Meyer’s Geschichte des Alterthums, “although it is fully com- 
mitted to the views of the modern critical school, and is admi- 
rably adapted to present a clear view of the history of God’s 
ancient people from the stand-point of the most moderate type 
of modern criticism.” 
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Rev. J. T. Hyde, who deals with the New Testament, is 
naturally more conservative than his colleague; but he declares 
that we must look at the question of pseudepigraphic writings 
“from the old Jewish and early Christian point of view,” which 
was very different from the modern one. His plan allows more 
of detail in reciting the present state of criticism than does 
Prof. Curtiss’; and he seems to have overlooked little, if any- 
thing, of value in the discussions of the past two years. He 
quotes with approval Prof. Warfield’s estimate of Some Recent 
Apocryphal Gospels as “ worse than those which came from the 
early Ebionites or Gnostics.” These decried works include 
Rabbi Jeshua, Abbott’s Philochristus and Onesimus, and James 
Freeman Clarke’s Thomas Didymus, “which recognizes the 
Gospel of John and owns even the resurrection of Jesus, but 
lowers his divine life, so that one can hardly see his superhuman 
power.” 

Prof. Scott reviews recent ecclesiastical history very fully, and 
with an apparent desire to be just; but he is evidently pleased 
to believe that “the latest study has brought Unitarianism into 
very close fellowship with the early Anabaptists.” His quota- 
tions from Kurz and Bonet-Maury, however, are decidedly to 
another effect. American Unitarianism,—“ Puritan, transcen- 
dental, finally theistic to agnostic,”"—with like contradiction 
Prof. Scott says, “represented by such men as Channing, Ezra 
Abbot, and J. Freeman Clarke, seems to incline more toward 
Orthodoxy; while the English branch of Martineau and Greg 
tends more toward mere Theism.” Passing over the remainder 
of the volume, we will simply express our gratification that these 
Chicago professors have entered this field, and our hope that 
they will continue the issue in future years. We cannot expect 
from them a year-book so satisfactory to liberal believers as the 
lamented Dr. Pinjer’s, in which he was assisted by Holtzmann, 
Lipsius, Lidemann, and Béhringer; but their labors have still a 
decided value for us. 

The list of Unitarian periodicals has been increased, with this 
year of grace, by two monthlies. The Unitarian, published in 
Chicago and Boston, and edited by Revs. Brooke Herford 
and J. T. Sunderland, is a neat little magazine of twenty-eight 
pages, with a distinctly missionary character, and intended to 
emphasize the organization of liberal Christianity. Its price, 
fifty cents a year, is very low; and it is not surprising that 
it should have already over three thousand subscribers. 
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The Christian Reformer, the new English Unitarian monthly, 
is of rather small size, containing sixty-four pages, widely spaced, 
and including a department of ecclesiastical notes, which would 
seem to be better adapted to a weekly paper. The February 
number has an interesting and varied table of contents. Rev. 
C. Wicksteed’s papers supply entertaining reminiscences of 
continental travel fifty years ago. Prof. Carpenter relates the 
Buddhist story of the most virtuous king. Rev. R. T. Herford 
reviews somewhat severely Dr. Moses Schwab’s translation of 
the Jerusalem Talmud. Prof. Upton concludes his survey of 
Dr. Carpenter as a psychologist and theologian. Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed notices Wellhausen’s Prolegomena with admiration ; 
and Dr. Martineau points “A Way out of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy,” which deserves the full consideration of all thoughtful 
men in both camps. Rejecting even the “ most accomplished 
good-humor,” which seeks to reconcile by ignoring the greatest 
issues of religious thought, he yet finds, “in the oldest con- 
troversy of Christendom, ...a mutual misunderstanding of an 
extraordinary kind, to explain which will go far to remove it.” 
The Unitarian, believing in one God, in one person, follows the 
bent of his practical genius and plain moral feeling, and thinks 
of ~ God as the great original mind, uncaused and eternal, from 
whose thought the plan, from whose power the execution, from 
whose goodness the right and happy issues of this universe 
proceed.” With God in himself, “irrespective of his works,” 
he does not concern himself. The visible creation starts the 
date, and its extent determines the range, of his religion, which 
“is since nature and history, and within nature and history.” 
The Author of the Universe, the Father of spirits, the Provi- 
dence of history,—God revealed himself especially as such in 
Jesus Christ. The Trinitarian, who believes in one God in 
three persons, receives the ground color of his doctrine, on the 
other hand, from “ the Greek Pantheism, which conceived of God 
as the thinking power of the universe. ... Personal differences 
were superinduced upon a divine essence that underlies them, 
and the absolutely One is revealed as relatively Three.” The 
Father, the first person, is simply in himself the unmanifested, 
unrevealed ground of all existence. When manifested and 
revealed, the divine one is the Son, co-eternal with the Father, 
because he is the ever-rising phenomenon from the ever-abiding 
ground. The creeds say nothing distinctive about the Father, 
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because “the moment anything arises, it is the Son.” God in 
communion with our inner spirit is the third person. 

“ Now with which of these three does the one object of the 
Unitarians’ worship coincide? Both they and their opponents 
will at once reply, With the Father. I venture to give you a dif- 
ferent answer, and to say, With the Son. True, we do not name 
him so.” But every distinctive character attributed to God by 
the Unitarian — creation, providence, grace — belongs to the Son. 
The Father of the Trinitarian, “silent and unmanifested God,” 
is really absent from the Unitarian creed. The true object of 
the Unitarian’s belief is the second person of the Trinity : hence 
the Trinitarian is altogether wrong in charging him with holding 
to “a cold, distant, and awful God.” The Son, on the contrary, 
the Unitarian should remember, is not, to the Trinitarian, the 
historic Jesus, but God’s eternal expression of himself, in Jesus 
and in all nature and all history as well. “In this sense, the 
faith professed in ‘the Son’ is so far from being an idolatry that 
it is identical, under change of name, with the Unitarian’s wor- 
ship of Him who dwelt in Christ. He who is the Son in the one 
creed is the Father in the other.” Dr. Martineau’s judgment 
seems to us never to have been more subtle and profound than 
in this remarkable paper. Whatever difference may continue to 
part orthodox and liberal, let it be recognized on both sides that 
it is a difference of temper and genius, not a real and substantial 
difference as to Unity and Trinity. Philosophic minds, on either 
side, will confess the actual agreement, at bottom, between the 
two theistic doctrines. 

Prof. W. Scherer’s justly popular History of German Litera- 
ture from the earliest time to the death of Goethe has been 
brought out, in an excellent translation, by the Clarendon Press. 
The Letters of George Sand, with a memoir by Ledos de 
Beaufort, fill three volumes——Sir Theodore Martin has in 
press a metrical translation of the second part of Faust.—— 
Samuel Birch, the distinguished Egyptologist, and James Fergus- 
son, the well-known historian of architecture, have lately passed 
away. The first volume of the complete edition of the works 
of Ram Mohun Roy has appeared at Calcutta—— Prof. G. 
Croom Robertson’s long delayed Hobbes is the latest volume of 
the “ Philosophical Classics.” Prof. Knight’s Hume will be the 
next. Sir H. S. Maine’s essays on Popular Government at 











present engage the attention of the English reviewers. The 
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Edinburgh applauds; Mr. John Moriey, in the Fortnightly, criti- 
cises and corrects; and, in the Wineteenth Century, Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, of New York, gives an American view. A second 
series of Letters from Italy, from the noted publicist, M. E. de 
Laveleye, has been translated. Prof. F. T. Palgrave has fur- 
nished the text for a Life of Christ, illustrated from the Italian 
painters of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, in chromo- 
lithograph. Archdeacon Farrar’s Sermons and Addresses in 
America contains the lecture on “Dante” and the “Farewell 
Thoughts on America.”———- E. von Hartmann’s Religion of the 
Future is now to be had in English. Mr. Homersham Cox 
has told again the story of the First Century of Christianity. 
Mr. J. A. Froude has related his journey around the world, 
in an entertaining manner, in his Oceana. 

M. Ernest Stroehlin has written, in an agreeable style, a com- 
plete study of the life of the famous French Protestant, Atha- 
nase Coquerel, fils. Mile. Berthe Vadier’s biography of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel is said to be an indispensable companion to the 
Journal of that rare spirit—— M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his 
Recherches sur quelques Probléemes @ Histoire, attacks Maurer’s 
view of the German mark, which gave birth to Maine and 
Laveleye’s theory that primitive property was collective. He en- 
deavors to show, from contemporary documents, that the German 
mark is a very modern institution; that no trace of collective 
property can be found until the twelfth century ; and that, for at 
least seven centuries before this period, the prevailing régime 
was that of landlord and tenant, very much like the present 
English system. A review of M. Coulanges’ work appears in a 
late Revue de Belgique, from the hand of M. Laveleye. Le 
Morcellement, by M. A. de Foville, shows that subdivision of 
estates is not on the increase in France; that subdivision does 
more good than harm, since the smallest estates have improved 
the most and yielded the most, and have even multiplied the 
cattle and horses of the country. M. H. Baudrillart, the well- 
known economist, agrees with M. Foville, in his first volume of 
a series on the agricultural populations of France, which con- 
tains a very good account of the present state of Normandy and 
Brittany. Equal division, he shows, was the common custom of 
Normandy long before the Revolution —— F. Ogereau has well 
set forth the philosophic system of the Stoics in his Zssai. 

Notable German books of recent date are: Georg Ebers’ Life 
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of Lepsius; H. Heussler’s Zhe Rationalism of the Seventeenth 
Century in its Relation to *the Development Theory ; the third 
edition of Moritz Carriére’s Aesthetik, the idea of the Beautiful 
and its realization in Life and in Art; Dr. J. A. Dorner’s System 
der Christlichen Sittenlehre ; and A. Bastian’s Die Seele Indischer 
und Hellenischer Philosophie. 

The second volume of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, just out, has 
neither the importance nor the interest of its predecessor. It 
treats of the circulation of capital. Prof. E. von Béhm 
Bawerk, in his first part of a work on the nature and origin 
of property, discusses the history of the doctrine, and gives the 
best account of the rise of economic dogma ever written, says 
Mr. John Rae. Prof. R. Gneist will shortly publish a work 
on the English Parliament, from the ninth to the later part of 
the nineteenth century. In his closing Prognose, he takes a 
gloomy view of the future of England. The old Constitution has 
broken up under the pressure of democracy, and the new 
Constitution will bring about a catastrophe. Party government 
is no longer possible, attachment to individual leaders having 
taken the place of the bonds of party; and socialism will soon 
obtain a power to which there will be no adequate check.—— 
Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton, in his work on the Hebrew 
Feasts, in their relation to recent critical hypotheses concerning 
the Pentateuch, makes a valuable contribution to the discussion, 
in substantial harmony with Prof. Bissell’s book on the origin 
and structure of the Pentateuch. 

Among new American books of worth we name H. H. Ban- 
croft’s Alaska; the second volume of A. S. Bolles’ Financial 
History of the United States, the two volumes now covering the 
period from 1776 to 1861; an edition of Zeller’s Outline of the 
History of Greek Philosophy; a new edition of Mr. John 
Morley’s complete works, in eight volumes; the late Prof. L. R. 
Packard’s Studies of Greek Thought ; H. M. Hoyt’s Protection 
versus Free Trade, on the protection side. 

The Andover Review articles on “Progressive Orthodoxy” 
have been collected in a small volume. A full review will ap- 
pear in these pages in a few weeks. An article on Joost van 
den Vondel, the famous Dutch poet, from whom some would 
mistakenly make John Milton a plagiarist, may be found in the 
Catholic World for February.—— Lend a Hand, the new maga- 
zine devoted to charity and. philanthropy, under the editorship 
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of Rev. E. E. Hale, makes a promising beginning. An édition 
de luxe of George Eliot’s works will be issued by Estes & Lauriat 
in twelve octavo volumes, with more than sixty etchings and 
photogravures. N. P. G. 


Norr.— In the last number of the magazine, I quoted an ex- 
pression respecting Channing, attributed to Garrison. I here 
quote my authority. Reminiscences of Channing, Roberts 
Brothers, 1880, p. 393: “P.S. Have you any authority but 
rumor for saying that Garrison made the gross charge against 
me? To rumor I give no weight. I do not believe he said 
this.".—w. £. c. The “gross charge” was that Dr. Channing 
was living in luxury on the price of human blood, the Gibbs 
property being the production of rum-selling and slave-trading. 
I think it appeared in the Liberator. One of Mr. Garrison’s sons 
declares it does. not appear in the columns of that paper. Miss 
Peabody reaffirms that Garrison did make the remark.—c. A. B. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM — HENRY P. KIDDER. 


It is not possible for us to estimate at once our great loss 
in the departure of this good and distinguished man from our 
midst. We shall have to live our lives without him for a while, 
in the Church, the committee room, the Charity Board, the 
philanthropies, the reforms, the business-market of our city,— 
business which he elevated to such a high standard of probity 
and generosity that it became with him a fine art, a social 
centre, a sphere of counsel, a high moral force, which redeemed 
the clink of gold from its low and sordid influences, and made 
it musical with the humanities and progress of the world. 

Who that has ever sat on executive boards, with him in the 
chair, can forget the courtesy and gentleness of his manner, 
or the breadth and toleration of his spirit, combined with the 
most exact regard to parliamentary usage and the rights of 
all present? What lonely woman, who felt unequal to the 
care of her property, ever found a more wise and patient 
adviser than he? What Church ever had such a graceful and 
royal benefactor as ours in him? What city could count among 
its favored sons one who, while he never forgot his own in 
church or home, led off so well in all her unsectarian philan- 
thropies, her elegant culture, and brought more lustre to her 
mercantile relations with foreign lands than he ? 

He has gone, and we shall waken every day to a new sense 
of our loss. But let us remember his devout religious faith and 
hope, and do as he would have us do, and take up our work in 
the church and the world cheerfully, without his bodily presence ; 
feeling, sure as truth is, that his noble influence cannot die, 
but that his memory and presence will live with us, ever to 
stimulate us to all noble generosities, and sanctify more and more 
for us and our children the priceless inheritance and enlarging 
communion of our household of faith. 


In keeping with this thought, we take sad pleasure in recording 
here the reception of a memorial pamphlet of Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter from his brother, the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, the valued 
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minister of Bridport, England, and ardent friend of all true 
progress. This pamphlet contains Dr. Sadler’s affecting address 
at Highgate Cemetery, and the memorial notices from the 
Times, Standard, Academy, Atheneum, Lancet, Medical Press, 
and the Inquirer. 

Our churches have shown their activity the past season in 
two interesting conferences, one at Worcester, the other at 
Belmont; and the Suffolk Conference is carrying out its plan 
of union Sunday evening meetings for the young. The Suffolk 
and South Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Anxiliary Con- 
ference have each held a valuable meeting, in the vestry of the 
Arlington Street Church and at the rooms of the American 
Unitarian Association. At the Suffolk meeting, sorrowful reso- 
lutions were passed on the death of the devoted Post-office 
Mission worker, Miss Ellis; and the South Middlesex had some 
tender words to the memory of Mr. Kidder. 

We have before us the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees and Director of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind for the year ending 1885. We see in what 
wise hands the business affairs of this Institution are placed, and 
have renewed proofs everywhere of the devotion and broad judg- 
ment of Mr. Anagnos in his chosen work. No one but Dr. Howe 
himself, whose mantle has truly fallen on his son-in-law, could 
show such eager purpose, clear instinct, and disinterested love 
in his task of opening the secrets of the world of nature and 
of books to these sightless children of men. Under thorough 
and sympathetic training, the proficiency of these men and 
women in the fine and industrial arts is truly astonishing; and it 
is even more satisfactory to know that this work is in demand, 
and receives steady pecuniary compensation from the employer. 
As an instance of the promptness and efficiency of their indus- 
trial labor, we will mention the fact that a relative of the present 
writer, being about to sail for Australia, was advised to order 
his mattresses at this Institution. He was surprised and pleased 
at the celerity, thoroughness, and business-like manner in which 
the order was executed and the work delivered into the 
owner’s hands. The public is made aware every year, through 
exhibitions, of the talent of the blind in music and literature; and 
their number of books with raised types is constantly increasing. 
The school has lost,some valuable teachers this year; but such 
is the spirit of the place that new ones soon take the elevated 
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tone of the Institution, although unquestionably their own merits 
make theni the choice of a wise committee, which means to 
keep its standard high. We see nothing, moreover, of the cold, 
legal relations which often exist between ordinary school 
committees and their teachers. These teachers are ladies and 
gentlemen in full accord with the wise and courteous spirit of 
the Director. He says traly, in regard to their methods of 
object-lessons, that “even they have a tendency to formality and 
routine, and that the teacher’s real power lies in himself,— his 
personality, his character, his spirit, and his attainments.” 

Mr. Anagnos’ cherished plan for a kindergarten or primary 
school for the blind is near its fulfilment, money having been 
raised sufficient to purchase the Hyde estate in Roxbury, where 
on high land a dwelling-house is already begun. Money will, 
however, be needed for furnishing these buildings, and also for 
musical instruments and apparatus. Mr. Anagnos has perfect 
faith in the sympathy of the community for these neglected chil- 
dren in wretched homes, too young to be admitted into the 
larger institution, and a sure feeling that generous donors will 
follow the example of those friends who have already made 
such munificent gifts to the cause. He goes further than this, 
and hopes that a college will some time be established, which 
will give the blind all the advantages of modern education. 


The subject of Church Reform, next to that of Ireland, is occu- 
pying the attention of all classes in Great Britain. The most 
valuable agitation comes from the Church itself,—the men who 
are high in power, both bishops and clergy. The Rev. Lord 
Osborne advises the Church to look at her weak points, and, by re- 
moving them, be ready to meet her opponents. He urges the need 
of lay missionary preachers among the poor, and confesses that 
when he had large parishes of laboring people under his care, 
it was a thorn in his side to see some of his best parishioners 
at meeting in the cottage of the Methodists or singing and pray- 
ing in the open air. He came to the conclusion “that these 
services met a want which the more orderly church services 
could not supply.” The Pall Mall Gazette says, “There is an 
immense deal of starch to be taken out of the Church before 
it can hope to touch millions of those who are nominally within 
its pale.” It also adds, “Of course, the Church will have to 
admit lay-preaching before they admit lady preaching; but how 
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long will it be, we wonder, before Miss Ellice Hopkins or some 
other gifted Churchwoman is allowed to preach in the pulpit of 
St. Paul?” In another article, this paper says: “Why should 
the pulpit be closed to women? They are excellent public 
speakers, their devotion to religious work is greater than that 
of men, and the amount done by women of all classes, without 
pay, is astonishing.” The Marquis of Queensbury has been 
rejected in the House of Lords by the Scotch peers, because he 
disbelieves the existence of God. The Marquis denies the charge, 
and declares that he has placed the power they are pleased to 
call God on a far higher pedestal than they. “I believe,” he 
adds, “more than anybody else in this room. I believe in prog- 
ress,— that man is not of a fallen race, but that he belongs to a 
rising race. I believe in the ultimate perfectibility of mankind.” 
Mr. Frederic Harrison makes the startling assertion that the 
Positivists are the only religious body who bring religion into 
direct relation with worldly duty and recognize what Comte 
calls the spiritual power in politics. 

Our French liberal friends of the Protestant Church are gen- 
erally tolerant and sympathetic toward all forms of religious 
thought, but the recent utterances of M. Renan in the Journal 
des Débats have somewhat shocked the best Christian world 
with their levity on a sacred name. He represents God convers- 
ing in regard to the affairs of men with the angel Gabriel, and 
satirizing himself and our little world. He makes God particu- 
larly attentive toward our agnostic friends, and fancies him say- 
ing: “Learn, O Gabriel, how great is my tenderness toward 
those who doubt or deny the truth. Those who deny me enter 
into my mind. They reject the abominable image that men 
have put in my place, and my purpose during the present dispen- 
sation of the world is to disguise my operation.” Our valuable 
exchange, La Renaissance, we are sorry to say, has ceased to 
exist, after many years of good work. We have received, how- 
ever, in its place a brisk little sheet of four pages, called the Liberal 
Protestant, giving us a good deal of information and some 
interesting articles. A teacher in some of the elementary relig- 
ious schools of Paris tells us that he was amused, and also 
made serious, by the reply of a small boy of nine years, who, 
when asked why he did not come oftener, replied, “Oh, I am a 
free thinker.” On pushing him further for the meaning, he 


said, “My mother is one, and it means that we don’t have any 
religion.” 
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We hear from Italy that Prof. Sbarbaro is now released 
from prison at Rome, and sent to the Italian Parliament by the 
electors of Pavia. He is a Unitarian, assisted Prof. Bracciforti 
in editing the Riforma, and wrote while in prison the memo- 
ries of Mamiami, which are being published. He is also prepar- 
ing a book on Socinus, and hoping to give a course of lectures on 


Liberal Christianity at Milan. 
Marrna P,. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Assor’s: Screntiric THEIsM.* 


The work the title-page of which is given below will be gladly 
received by the many persons who have known the philosophical ability 
displayed by Mr. Abbot in his previous writings. These have been too 
few, and hence the present volume will be the more acceptable. Mr. 
Abbot is so well known as a cautious, independent, and thorough-going 
thinker, that any contribution from his pen to such important questions 
as make the subjea of his present investigations will be welcome. 

The most interesting of these questions is that which forms the sub- 
title of the volume,— Scientific Theism. How can the existence of God 
be shown by scientific methods? This discussion occupies the last part 
of the book. The first part and largest is a refutation of the prevailing 
philosophical opinion which denies our knowledge of any existences 
besides phenomena. This doctrine (usually called phenomenalism) he 
names Phenomenism, and derives it historically from the Nominalism 
of the Scholastics. He has studied the medieval controversy between 
the Nominalists and Realists, and considers it identical in principle 
with the modern conflict between phenomenism and realism. Modern 
thought, dating from Berkeley and Kant, has assumed that all we 
know is the contents of our consciousness. Admitting that we cannot 
help believing in an external world, it denies that there can be knowl- 
edge of it. The materialistic school of thought declares that all we 
know are sensations, or single phenomena, and laws, which are grouped 
phenomena. The ideal school contends that we only know our own 
ideas about things, and not things in themselves. Mr. Abbot main- 
tains, in opposition to both classes of phenomenists, that we know 
things and their relations. This doctrine he calls “Scientific Realism,” 
or “Noumenism,” as opposed to “ Phenomenism”; “Realistic Evolu- 
tion vs. Idealistic Evolution,” and “Organic Realism vs. Mechanical 
Realism.” 

In the “ Introduction,” Dr. Abbot denies Kant’s position, that “ objects 
must conform to our cognitions,” as being opposed to the experience of 
mankind. He traces this view to the doctrine of the Nominalists, that 
“ Universals,” which classify objects, are only names, or merely general 
notions. Kant’s view takes reality from all that is outside of the 
thinker. To this doctrine, he opposes that of science, which proceeds 
on the assumption of the reality of things and their relations. Hence, 
modern science diverges widely from modern philosophy, philosophy 
defining knowledge as the recognition by the Ego of its own con- 

*Organie Scientific Philosophy: Scientific Theism. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, Ph.D. Boston : Little, Brown & Co, 1885. 
11 
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scious_ states, and science defining it as the cognition of realities. If 
the subjective view is correct, science is a pure illusion. But science, 
by its magnificent discoveries, has verified and vindicated its method, 
and has thus shown Phenomenism to be an illusion. 

In the “Philosophy of Science,” which is the second part of Dr. 
Abbot’s work, he develops more fully the preceding statements. He 
describes modern science as being a mass of propositions founded on 
the experience and reason of mankind, and its method to consist of 
observation, hypothesis, and verification. It rests forever on the solid 
basis of experience. It presupposes an external universe, knowable 
and known, and assumes that the relations of things to each other 
really exist. While Phenomenism declares the uniyerse to be a mere 
appearance, science asserts it to consist of “things in themselves ” 
(not “things in our mind”). Dr. Abbot maintains that, if there are 
nothing but phenomena, phenomena must exist in themselves, and so 
become, not phenomena, but noumena. This, however, would not 
touch writers like Mr. Spencer, who contends that things exist, though 
unknowable. Dr. Abbot happily illustrates the weakness of Phenom- 
enism from the story of Alice in Wonderland. Alice sees a cat grin- 
ning at her. While she looks, the cat gradually vanishes, until at last 
nothing is left but the grin. Whereupon, Alice remarks that she has 
often seen a cat without a grin, but never before “a grin without a cat.” 
Phenomenism is an attempt to conceive of “a grin without a cat.” 

After some remarks on “ Relations ” as the “only direct objects of the 
intellect ” (a statement on which we shall hereafter remark), Dr. Abbot 
goes into a clear and satisfactory discussion of the difference between 
the scepticism of the Greeks and that of the moderns. He then denies 
the existence of anything “ Unknowable,” maintaining that the uni- 
verse is infinitely intelligible. ‘“‘There exists no Unknowable, Spencer 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. The only Unknowable is the Non- 
existent.” (p. 101.) “Human intelligence is a light in the midst of 
a boundless darkness.” “Increase the light infinitely, and it would 
expel the infinite darkness,” The unknown exists, he tells us, because 
man’s intellect is finite; but the unknowable does not exist. Such is 
his brave declaration of faith. 

In describing the origin of knowledge, he says (and very truly, as we 
believe) that “all human knowledge rises in experience.” He defines 
experience as originating in “the influence of that which can be known 
on that which can know.” Hence there must be in man a faculty of 
perceiving objective realities, and this he calls “The Perceptive Under- 
standing.” * 





*This definition of experience, which makes it an act of pure intelligence, seems 
to us inadequate. Experience (which is derived from experior, to try, to test) in- 
volves an effort of the will. It is choosing among the impressions made on the mind 
those into which we shall put our thought, love, and action. Knowledge, as it seems 
to us, always comes from living, and not solely from thinking. Our life includes 
these three elements of affection, activity, and intelligence. 
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We come next to Part IL, “The Religion of Science.” Dr. Abbot 
begins this argument by strongly reasserting the doctrine that “all 
Being is knowable.” “The universe is independent of man, but 
thoroughly knowable by man” (p. 124). He once more declares, “‘ There 
is nothing intelligible but relations.” “Things and their relations are 
inseparable in Being and Thought.” “It is a conceded truth that noth- 
ing is intelligible but relations” (p. 130). “The knowing faculty 
is the faculty of relations” (p. 135). After these strong and, as it 
seems to us, questionable statements, he proceeds to analyze the human 
intelligence, and finds three functions: (1) perceptive, intuitive, or 
analytical; (2) conceptive, reproductive, or synthetical; (3) creative, 
constructive, or teleological. The first is the power which apprehends 
and observes ; the second, that which forms universals out of particulars ; 
the third, that which adapts means to ends, and freely creates new 
systems of relations. His first definition of intelligence is “that which 
either discovers or creates relational systems or constitutions.” This 
definition applies to all intelligence,— to the finite and the infinite 
alike. “If this is ‘anthropomorphism,’ it matters not. Hard names 
never yet changed a false principle into a true, or a true into a false.” 

Dr. Abbot now (p. 150) passes on to his scientific demonstration of 
Theism. He has laid the foundation of this proof in his previous 
positions, (1) that things are intelligible, because constituted in related 
systems. Things thus possessing immanent relational constitutions, the 
universe is, in its very nature, intelligible. If intelligible, it must also 
be ‘intelligent. The universe is infinite, and thus there is nothing 
outside from which it can derive its being or character. These, then, 
are self-determined and self-derived. That which produces the intel- 
ligible must be itself intelligent; for it is an attribute of intelligence, as 
previously shown, to originate systems of relations. “And no other 
origin of relational systems is either known in experience or conceivable 
in hypothesis.” * The creative understanding in man, and in the lower 
animals, produces related systems, and is the only cause known to us 
which does produce them. The system of the universe is a similar 
system, in which all the parts are related to the whole. “The simple 
question is, Shall this one system, as a known fact, be referred to any- 
thing but intelligence, the known cause of innumerable other sys- 


* “ Systems of relations,” “ relational systems,” are terms of our author’s nomen- 
clature. They may be translated, as we judge, into such equivalents as ‘! combina- 
tions of parts in a whole” or “adaptations of means working together to an end.” 
He gives (p. 146) a ship as an example of “an immanent relational constitution,” 
created by the human understanding and will. Here he stands, by the side of the 
too much abused Paley, whose design argument, though inadequate for what it 
attempted, was sound as far as it went. A machine made by man Dr. Abbot regards 
as the result of the same order of creative understanding with the organisms of 
nature. Such human creations are “ all which are known in experience,” and are the 
ground of all that is “conceivable in hypothesis.” The despised “carpenter argu- 
ment” of Paley reappears in this example as the starting-point of the newest tele- 
ology. 
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tems?” The universe, being infinitely intelligible, “can have no origin 
save in the infinite intelligence of the universe itself.” But that which 
knows itself is self-conscious. Therefore, the universe must be an 
infinite self-consciousness. This is substantially Dr. Abbot’s argument 
for a Divine Intelligence as the source and sustainer of all things.* 

This view, however, by no means exhausts his argument. He passes 
on to a condensed account, of the system of nature as a vast organism. 
Wherever life is found, it disproves the mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse and of creation. Life is inexplicable on any mechanical theory ; 
and evolutionists, who, like Spencer and Haeckel, attempt to base their 
doctrine on a mechanical foundation, fall into necessary contradictions. 
Their systems are already out of date. They themselves are obliged to 
describe the process of evolution in terms of life; and, though they 
deny teleology (or design in nature), they express themselves as though 
nature were striving after certain ends, and adapting means to produce 
them. The un-teleological doctrine of evolution is barren; while the 
true doctrine, which fills the universe with purpose and animates it with 
life, furnishes the only consistent idea of this great process of develop- 
ment. Dr. Abbot regards evolution as the key to creation, but only as 
it accepts the teleological view, and not the purely mechanical one. 
Life alone furnishes us with the idea of evolution. It cannot be 
detected in the working of purely mechanical laws. Conceived of from 
the point of view of Atheism, it destroys itself. Such are the con- 
clusions of Dr. Abbot. The steps by which he reaches them our 
limited space obliges us to omit. 

In his final chapter, called the “God of Science,” he describes the 
creative life of God as equivalent to “the eternal teleological process of 
the self-evolution of Nature in space and time.” Being and thought are 
identical. The infinite wisdom and infinite will are luminously revealed 
in the constitution of the universe. But the Divine Love is described as 
“the ineffable satisfaction ” of the universe “in its own fulness, beauty, 
and perfection, and as boundless tenderness for the spiritual offspring, 
who live and move and have their being in itself alone. What is this 
but infinite beatitude, infinite benignity, infinite love,— the all-embrac- 
ing fatherhood and motherhood of God?” 

Holding thus that all is God and God is all, Dr. Abbot contends that 
his Scientific Theism is not Pantheism in the sense of denying either the 
divine or human personality, since it strenuously asserts both. If 
Pantheism means one sole substance, then he concedes that his system 

" ©In his proof that “ the intelligible must also be intelligent,” Dr. Abbot’s logie is 
not perfectly clear. This is not true as a general proposition. A book may be intel- 
ligible, but not intelligent, though its author is intelligent. The Creator of an 
intelligent universe must be intelligent. But may not an atheistic evolutionist 
contend that the universe, being self-developed, according to physical laws, has 
become intelligible to the intelligences thus developed, but that, as a universe, it is 


not intelligible to itself? In other words, does not our logic compel us to believe in 
an intelligent author, and not in an intelligent universe ? 
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is Pantheism, since “ it certainly holds that the All is God, and God the 
All.” “Tt holds fast to the two great principles of the transcendence 
and Immanence of God.” He is transcendent — for he must not be con- 
founded with matter — and immanent, so as not to be confounded with 
the mechanic. working on material from without. 

Having given this summary of Dr. Abbot’s book, we will add a few 
words of comment. The work is, as we think, an important addition to 
the literature of the subject. It treats of Theism from a new point 
of view and by means of original methods. The treatise is, in a certain 
sense, original. From beginning to end, it is marked by the qualities of 
a thinker, who has gone so often over the ground as to be sure of his 
way. There is seldom any confusion in the thought or its expression. 

Tn its account of Nominalism and Realism in their relations to modern 
thought, the book opens into a line of historic criticism, which gives us 
another valuable illustration of the continuity of human thought. In 
its polemic against Phenomenism, and its assertion of Realism, it opens 
up a discussion of the utmost importance. It is true that Realism, in 
some form or other, has been maintained by other recent thinkers. It 
was attempted by Reid, and continued by his successors in Scotland and 
France, terminating in Sir William Hamilton and Victor Cousin; for 
with them the movement really came to an end. Herbart, in Germany, 
also founded a system of Realism on “experience, mathematics, and 
metaphysics.” Herbart says that, “while every beginner in philosophy 
is a sceptic, every sceptic is a beginner in philosophy.” 

This last position is certainly sound. It is plainly the work of 
philosophy to accept the facts of knowledge and explain them, not to 
explain them away. There are two facts, at least, of which we are 
certain,— our own existence and that of an outward world. When 
Idealism, following Kant, finds itself unable to explain the reality of 
things in themselves, it virtually makes a confession of failure as a 
philosophy. When Sensationalism (or Senseism), following Stuart 
Mill, defines matter as “a permanent possibility of sensation,” and mind 
as “a series of feelings, with a background of possibilities of feeling,” 
it virtually abdicates its claim to be considered a philosophy. In calling 
matter and mind possibilities, and not realities, it admits itself unable 
to explain the facts of knowledge. It is evident that, in this argument, 
Dr. Abbot is right, and the Idealists and Sensists wrong. 

There is one criticism, however, which we are disposed to make upon 
the process by which he arrives at this result. It seems to us that, in 
stating the objects of knowledge, Dr. Abbot is either inconsistent or 
uncertain. He sometimes tells us that we know things and their relations , 
but, at other times, he asserts that relations are the only objects of 
cognition. Thus (p. 63) he tells us that the scientific method (which 
he accepts) “ makes known a vast mass of objectively real relations among 
objectively real things.” Page 128, he says, “ Things and their relations 
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... are inseparable in Being and in Thought”; yet, just before, he said, 
“Strictly speaking, nothing is intelligible but relations.” On page 90, 
he says, “ Relations, as such, are the only direct object of the intellect 
or understanding.” Page 135, he says that all that is known of things 
is “their unitary systems of internal relations,” and that the under- 
standing is only “the Faculty of Relations.” But, if we only know 
“relations,” and if the relation is not the thing, it follows that we do 
not know the thing. And this takes us at once back to Phenomenism. 
A relation, then, becomes only a phenomenon,— an appearance, with no 
known reality behind it. If Dr. Abbot says that the term “ relation ” 
necessarily implies the existence of the thing related, the phenomenist 
may equally say that an appearance implies the existence of something 
which appears. In neither case do we know the thing by actual cogni- 
tion, but only believe in its existence by inference. This seems to us 
a weak point in Dr. Abbot’s statement, leaving us once more exposed to 
this perpetually recurring danger of modern thought,— that of being 
able to cognize only a purely subjective world. 

We must carry our criticism further, and suggest that the source 
of the absence of clearness on this point may be found in Dr. Abbot’s 
bias toward natural science as a sufficient inlet to all higher knowledge. 
He dwells mostly on the relations perceived in the outward universe, 
—the relations of extension in space, “magnitude, form, position, 
distance, and direction.” But there are other relations more essential 
than these to real knowledge,—relations not derived from outward 
experience. Such are the relations of cause and effect, of the finite and 
infinite, of variety and unity, of substance and phenomenon. We 
cannot attain by merely sensible experience of the outward world to the 
ideas of cause, of substance, of the infinite, or of pure unity. As Kant 
declares, on the first page of his Kritik der reinen Vernunft, “There is 
no doubt that all our knowledge begins with experience ; yet it does 
not all come from experience.” Such ideas are necessary, universal, 
and self-evident. They are their own evidence: they are in every one’s 
mind, and cannot be expelled from the intelligence by any effort. If 
science means knowledge, then they constitute a part of science; for 
we know them as truly as we know magnitude and direction. 

Without the help of such ideas as these, given by the reason itself, 
a priori, we hold it impossible to reach the pure Theism which Dr. 
Abbot maintains so fully and earnestly. To show this, we must see 
what part of the complex idea of Theism is given us through outward 
nature, and what part must necessarily be supplied by the soul itself. 
The idea of God as held by the highest religious thought is by no 
means simple. It is the complex result of a long historic process, by 
which many elements, at first antagonistic, have been harmonized. It 
includes tbe ideas of power, law, intelligence ; of spirit, goodness, crea- 
tive activity, immanent presence, unity; and all of these conceived as 
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infinite and absolute, so as to give us the Perfect Being, “from whom 
and through whom and to whom are all things.” 

Analyzing this complex idea of Deity, we shall find, I think, that 
it is partly communicated to us from without through the visible 
universe, and partly from within by the reaction of the reason on the 
data of experience. The universe shows us power, law, wisdom, and 
goodness. The vast forces by which nature is moved, the laws to 
which these forces conform, the wisdom apparent in their combined 
and concurrent adaptation to ends, and the goodness which appears in 
the continual communication of the divine life or being to existing 
things,— these are manifest in the outward universe. But as this 
universe, so far as known, is dependent, and not self-originating or self- 
moving (as is shown both by the law of inertia and that of the conser- 
vation of force), it does not give us absolute or underived Being. As 
the outward universe is finite and limited, it cannot furnish the idea of 
the infinite, It shows us succession, one event following another, but 
not cause, not a necessary source from which each event must be 
derived. Nature indicates progress and development, but not creation : 
not pure beginning, but only birth. We see beauty in nature, but not 
holiness; joy and sorrow, not right and wrong. Nor can the natural 
universe give us the notion of Divine Unity, since the only pure unit we 
know is the Ego, found in personal consciousness. In order to believe 
in one Supreme Being, Creator and Supporter of all things, infinite in 
all attributes, we must add to the a posteriori data of experience those 
given a priori by the reason itself. It'was Kant’s merit to have shown 
this : it was his defect to confine a priori knowledge to phenomena, and, 
having rescued us from the earthly empiric scepticism, to leave us in the 
air, victims of the ideal scepticism. 

What we have here said is implied by Dr. Abbot, but not sufficiently 
emphasized. A reader might easily suppose that, in his view, Theism 
can be attained by science, regarded only as the study of the physical 
universe. Such science he credits with the main proof of the objective 
reality of things and their relations. Science, by its great discoveries, 
has, he believes, verified its hypothesis of the reality of things in 
themselves. But, surely, it has shown us no more than has been 
proved by the universal experience of mankind. Men, without science, 
have lived and acted on the hypothesis that things are real; and human 
work has verified the truth of that hypothesis. Every man, who goes 
forth to his work and his labor in the morning, and finds his plough 
where he left it, takes for granted the objective reality of things, just as 
much as the man of science does. 

When Dr. Abbot makes the universe identical with God,—self- 
existent, intelligent, infinite will directed by infinite wisdom, also 
infinite person, absolute spirit, creative source (pp. 208, 209),—he 
speaks in terms of Pantheism. When he says that “the All is God, and 
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God the All,” he frankly accepts the essential postulate of Pantheism. 
This was a logical necessity, when he attempted to find God in nature, 
without the concurrence of the data given by the higher reason. If 
“the All is God,” then human personality, no less than the physical 
universe, is part of God; and our author loses the ground from which 
he infers the divine personality. The statements of the New Testa- 
ment, that God is “the All in all,” that all things are “from him, 
through him, and to him,” and that our being is “in him,” seem to 
us better to express the idea of the transcendence and immanence of 
God than is given in Dr. Abbot’s formula. 

In the description of the understanding (p. 185), Dr. Abbot makes 
analysis and synthesis separate functions. But is it not the same action 
of the mind which discovers differences and resemblances, putting 
together things which are like, putting asunder those which are unlike? 
Page 137, he tells us that color is perceived by the sensibility, form by 
the understanding. Does not a square or a circle first impress itself on 
the sensibility? and does not the understanding judge of differences 
in color no less than of those in form ? 

But we must suspend these questions. A book as full of thought as 
this furnishes innumerable topics for inquiry and criticism. If every 
position taken by Dr. Abbot cannot be maintained, his book remains 
an original contribution to philosophy of a high order and of great value. 


ParRKER’s VIEWS OF RELIGION.* 


The American Unitarian Association has done no wiser thing for 
many years than the publication, in the volume before us, of a selection 
from the works of Theodore Parker. [t thus puts an end to the 
disagreeable appearance, even, of a desire to ignore the greatest 
American Unitarian, next to Channing; and it brings before the public, 
in a low-priced but handsome volume, the most earnest and virile 
words of pure religious faith yet uttered in America,— words with such 
a power of inspiration in them as few preachers of any time have 
had. 

It is the fashion at present, with the friends as well as the opponents 
of Parker, to speak of his theology as incapable of revival on account 
of its philosophical basis in intuition. But, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, this will be found to be~a mere confusion of words. The 
genealogy of the religious sentiment in the race is other than Parker 
thought, and his intuitionalism must give way to some theory of the 
experience of humanity generating in the mind of the race those 
powers which he considered primitive. But the main question is not 
of the origin of religion, but of its present life; and here religious 
genius alone will decide what is pure and abiding faith. Well, Theo- 


Views of Religion. By Theodore Parker. With an Introduction by James 
Freeman Clarke. pp. 466. Boston : American Unitarian Association. 1885. 
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dore Parker has been in his grave twenty-five years; but have English- 
speaking men in that time listened to another man of great mind 
so possessed with religion through and through? Many English and 
American voices have discoursed nobly of moral and spiritual law; but 
the prophetic accent has been rarely heard, and never with such fire 
of intense conviction as burned in Parker’s breast. 

When the present eclipse of religion is past, and the world returns, as 
it must, to learn the eternal truths that wake to perish never, it will, 
we are persuaded, pass by more than one pure and exalted intelligence 
of our generation, upon whose serenity the sceptic temper of the time 
casts its inevitable shadow, and seek the inspiration of the childlike 
faith and unfaltering hope of Theodore Parker. His conviction of God 
and Immortality will endure greater shocks than even those of the 
last twenty-five years, and have power to persuade and bless, when the 
weakness of much that now seems strong shall be amply manifest. 
Parker was a giant in matters pertaining to religion, and will have a 
giant's influence when the dwarfs in faith who now monopolize the 
hour have gone. In the re-erection of religion to its place as the 
consciously controlling spirit of life, his writings, freed from their tem- 
porary elements, will do much to awaken and to satisfy the thirst for 
the deepest and most vital truth of human existence. Dr. Clarke's 
selection is an admirable one; and his guarded Introduction will proba- 
bly attract many readers, who might have been repelled by a more 
eulogistic preface. N. P. G. 






ITALIAN PoputaR TALEs.* 


Prof. Crane, of Cornell University, has presented in this fine volume 
an addition of great value to the science of folk-lore, and a book fitted 
to interest the readers— may their number increase !— who, without 
any special scientific interest, take a genuine pleasure in the rudimen- 
tary poetry and fiction that have been preserved to us in fairy tales, 
fables, and legends. Toe student will find here over a hundred tales 
“taken down from the mouths of the people,” and, for the most part, 
never before presented in an English dress. Seventy paces of notes 
contain the stories published since the standard works of Pitré and 
KGhler were issued, and point out fully the most convenient sources of 
information as to the parallel tales told in other countries of Europe. 
Of the fairy tales, only a selection has been given; of those otherwise 
classified, “ nearly everything has been given that has been published 
down to the present date.” A brief introduction recites the history of 
the collection of Italian folk-lore from the sixteenth century until the 
present time. 

Prof. Crane’s object has not been to theorize or to compare. He has 

* Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. pp. xxxiv, 389. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
12 
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restricted himself to the presentation of the tales which are told with 
little variation throughout Italy, and which are at once seen not to 
differ materially from similar stories as told in other parts of the conti- 
nent. Following the classification of Hahn, the compiler first relates 
specimens of “the most wide-spread and interesting class of fairy tales, 
—the one in which a wife endeavors to behold the face of her hus- 
band, who comes to her only at night,— evidently the popular form of 
the classic myth of Cupid and Psyche.” From this beginning to the 
closing pages, in which the Italian vérsion of Grimm’s “ Doctor Know- 
all” is given, the volume abounds in stories which recall to the man 
the stories which once pleased the child, and which one may hope no 
“progress of science” may evér utterly banish. Cinderella revives, 
Puss in Boots returns with Tom Thumb, again is reared the House that 
Jack Built, and a hundred echoes of the Arabian Nights resound. 
Bluebeard here assumes the form of the devil, who married three 
sisters and found that three wives at once made earth too hot for him, 
and so hied him back to his cooler residence below. Our old friend of 
the Latin Reader, the snake in the countryman’s bosom, reappears in 
the story of the Ingrate. The animals talk, and their language is un- 
derstood by the wise heroes. We learn why the ass has such long ears, 
and why, as well, it is said that “there is no death without occasion.” 
The old story of Rampsinitus is retold, the thoughtless abbot escapes 
again, and “Scissors they were” again sounds in defiance from the 
bottom of the well which Truth did not inhabit! Both from the 
scholar’s and the people’s point of view, Prof. Crane has executed an 
admirable work. N. P. @. 


Grium’s Essays.* 


Herman Grimm’s essays, included in this volume, treat of Emerson, 
Voltaire, Frederick the Great, Diirer, the Brothers Grimm, Bettina von 
Arnim, and Dante. The title, Literature, does not well describe the 
variety of the contents of the book. The essay on Diirer — which, on the 
whole, seems to us the best — is a study in the history of art; and that on 
Dante and the recent Italian struggles is occupied with contemporary 
politics (1861). The remaining papers, however, are purely literary in 
their scope. The judgment on Bettina is very favorable, if not eulo- 
gistic. Voltaire is viewed in a large way as “an expression of the 
entire Romanic existence, whose brilliant decline was, through him, to 
be immortalized.” The essay on Macaulay’s representation of Frederick 
calls it “a rashly formed opinion of a foreign prince,’ by one “ whose 
manner of writing gives the impression that he is wholly infallible.” 
Two brief papers on William and Jacob Grimm present touching 


“*IAterature. By Herman Grimm. pp. xii, 297. Boston: Cupples, Upham 
& Co. 1886. 
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glimpses of that unique literary alliance of two beautiful souls, unsur- 
passed in the history of authorship for their sweetness and light. 

The essays on Emerson, the first published in 1861, and already some- 
what well known — in extracts, at least — to the American admirers of its 
subject, and a second written after his death, occupy the opening forty 
pages, and will undoubtedly be read with the most interest. In other 
portions of this volume, the exaltation of national feeling, which has 
prevailed in Germany of late years, is occasionally manifest, to the 
amusement of the reader. “To-day, the Germans take foremost rank 
among the European nations.” Americans may not contradict this; 
but how sublime is the conceit shown in the comparison of German with 
foreign genius, when Prof. Grimm writes : “ The great men of Germany 
have never been renowned for their works alone: Raphael was a painter, 
Corneille a poet, Shakspere a poet; but Goethe and Diirer were men. 
.++ They bequeathed to posterity but one single perfect work,— them- 
selves”! But in writing of Emerson the modesty of the writer is con- 
spicuous, both when he speaks of Emerson personally and when he 
contrasts the German with the American mind. One must often think 
of Matthew Arnold’s lecture in reading these warm eulogies, for such 
they are. “I attempted to study Emerson critically, but did not suc- 
ceed.” The tone is quite other than that of the English critic, yet the 
net result of the estimate is not so very different. We must think, 
indeed, that it is the external spirit and the disproportion of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s criticism which justly displeased the warm admirers of Emerson 
rather than the pure and simple judgment on his final place among 
great men. For Prof. Grimm, who is as friendly as any one can be 
asked to be, writes: “I will make one more attempt to say why I find 
so much comfort in his writings. Comfort is the word which best 
expresses my feeling.” Herman Grimm has then found Emerson, as 
Matthew Arnold found him most of all, “a friend and helper of those 
who would live in the spirit.” 

A well-informed reader will see that the writer, as a foreigner, has 
made some very natural mistakes as to Emerson’s influence upon his 
own countrymen; but the sympathetic appreciation with which this 
warm-hearted German writes of an author whose style would seem to 
raise an insuperable obstacle to enjoyment by a foreign mind is extreme. 
And, without being able to rank him as the equal of the English critic, 
we heartily welcome these essays, with their companions, to the society 
of literary discussion, among the authors of which will be found few of 
more attractive ardor and generosity of spirit than Herman Grimm. 

Miss Adams’ work as a translator is, as a rule, well done; but errors 
may well be suspected on some of the pages, which the absence of the 
original does not allow one to follow out. That Emerson should be 
called a “ pre-democrat” is, perhaps, a typographical mistake for “ per- 
democrat,” but the amended word is not good English. N:P. @. 
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Gosse’s Stupy or CLAssIcism.* 


In six lectures given before the Lowell Institute a year ago, Mr. Gosse 
reviewed the beginnings of the classical movement in English literature, 
and especially dwelt on the poetry of Waller, Denham, “Davenant, and 
Cowley. His aim was to show that the classical tendency was not 
borrowed from France, as has usually been supposed, but that it grew 
up on English soil, with little contact with the French leaders of literary 
methods. He writes very ingeniously in defence of this theory, and with 
a display of much minute learning. He certainly has made himself 
familiar with the period of which he writes, but his defence of this 
theory is not strong enough to convince. Mr. Gosse is quite right in 
maintaining that the classical movement was not a mere importation 
from France, for it grew out of tendencies at work in every part of 
Europe. It was a reaction from the romanticism which preceded it, 
and it was a result of the scholarly tendencies of the Renascence. 
Contact with the classical literatures, and the finished power of literary 
expression they manifested, created a great desire to imitate them. In 
literature, style became the chief attraction, and imagination was for 
the time neglected., This phase of the classical revival Mr. Gosse does 
not dwell upon so fully as he ought; for it is one of the greatest impor- 
tance, and accounts for the whole movement. His studies of the minor 
authors of this period — those coming between Shakspere and Dryden — 
are very suggestive and original. He adds new material to our knowl- 
edge of them, and he shows us how trying the agitations of the 
Commonwealth period were to the poets. His interpretation of these 
minor poets makes his book of great value, and, in connection with his 
“ Seventeenth Century Studies,” gives us by far the best account we have 
of an important body of literary men. His insights into the literary 
conditions of that time are really very valuable. He has a quite remark- 
able genius for this kind of critical interpretation, and he has the gift 
of making his critical books interesting. His subjects in themselves are 
dry, but he gives them freshness of treatment and that enthusiasm of 
appreciation which makes them really attractive. G. W. C. 


Mr. Story’s Porms.t 


Mr. Story has gathered in these two neat volumes nearly all the poems 
which he had previously published in book form or in a more fugitive 
manner, entirely rearranged. The undeniable genius of the author 
is most apparent in the longer poems, such as are includéd under the 
heading of Parchments and Palimpsests, Dramatic Monologues, and 





 * From Shakspere to Pope. An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of the 
Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By Edmund Gosse. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
1 Poems. By William Wetmore Story. In two volumes. Fiammetta. By the 
same. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 
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Portraits. More than any other minor poet, Mr. Story reminds us in 
these poems of Robert Browning. Without the latter’s preeminent 
genius, he is also free from the obscurity and harshness which disfigure 
Browning’s work. There is no sign of imitation, for Mr. Story is 
too virile and too thoughtful to be a disciple even of Browning. Subtle 
insight into character and dramatic force of presentation strongly mark 
such vigorous pieces of reasoning in verse as “‘ A Roman Lawyer in Jeru- 
salem” and “A Jewish Rabbi in Rome.” The first, with which many 
of our readers are probably acquainted, pleads the case of Judas, on the 
ground that he expected that Jesus, when betrayed, would display his 
miraculous powers, and at last erect the long-desired Messianic Kingdom. 
The second is a stinging contrust drawn by a liberal Jewish Rabbi 
between the luxurious Rome of the fifteenth century and primitive 
Christianity as figured in the Gospels. In another direction, the two 
poems, in one of which Padre Bandelli proses to the Duke Ludovico 
Sforza about Leonardo’s slowness in painting the immortal “ Last Sup- 
per,” and in the other Leonardo poetizes in his own defence, give an ad- 
mirable theory of the high art in which the passive master lends his hand 
to the vast soul that o’er him plans. “ Ginevra da Siena” is a powerful 
and distressing tale of unlawful love and madness, such as fills many an 
Italian page, and is told in a way of which Browning himself need not 
be ashamed. Of the shorter poems, “Io Victis,” the hymn cf the con- 
quered, and “ De Mortuis,” are perhaps the best examples of Mr. Story’s 
ability to crowd his lines with thought, and yet preserve the rush and 
impetus of more superficial measures; and “ After Many Days,” the best 
of the love poems, pure and simple. 


The Blood Covenant, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., is a very interesting 
account of “the primitive rite of covenanting by the inter-transfusion 
of blood.” The wide diffusion of the custom in ancient times, and its 
survival in modern times among uncultured races, are fully shown. The 
thoughts connected with the rite, and springing out of it, are the 
peculiar sacredness of the blood and the heart, the renewing power of 
the blood and life from it. The indications of the rite in the Bible, in 
its rude form in circumcision, in a higher form in the Hebrew cultus, 
and in a symbolic development in the sacrifice of the Christ, are amply 
illustrated. Dr. Trumbull is not one of those who reject an idea because 
it can be proved to be very old. In this case, he seems to think the 
blood covenant of the New Testament is more impressively true, because 
of the universality of the conception and the practice. We are, on 
the contrary, of the opinion that both belong distinctively to the child- 
hood of the world and the unspiritual ages of religious faith. But Dr. 
Trumbull’s volume has high value as a study in sociology, entirely apart 
from the theological application which he makes. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) N. P. G. 
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Tue Peace or UTREcuT.* 


This handsome volume gives a very clear and full account of the 
political arrangement that gave France a sort of shadowy claim upon 
the Spanish crown, and of the disastrous twelve years’ war that followed, 
when the claim, which had been twice formally renounced, was asserted 
for a grandson of Louis XIV., together with an outline of the events 
of that war, and a detailed summary of the twelve or more treaties by 
which it was brought to a close. To the historical student, these dry 
details, conscientiously wrought out, will be of value. The general 
reader will be interested chiefly by the moral of the situation, as the 
arrogant and grasping empire of Louis is seen to be undermined by his 
reckless and unscrupulous ambitions, and the deep tragedy of his later 
years drifts inevitably on. The narrative is relieved, here and there, 
by episodes, either personal to the king, his household, and his antag- 
onists, or taken from the political literature of the day. The book 
appears to be diligently and faithfully composed, with no special 
brilliancy or literary skill, a few errors of oversight (which we have 
marked) being easily noticeable to the reader. 


Curist AND CHRISTIANITY.t 


A more extended table of contents divides this volume into (1) 
Christological Studies, (2) Polemical and Irenical Studies, (3) Moral and 
Social Studies, compiled in part from occasional papers and discourses. 
Of the later portions, the interest is largely homiletic. But the greater 
part of these studies is historical, receiving a value from the high 
reputation of Prof. Schaff as the most learned of ecclesiologists,— a 
value from its numerous and accurate statements of fact, though its 
criticisms will appear, here and there, superficial and unsatisfactory to 
those who do not accept his dogmatical position. To one who goes 
to it for its facts, that value would be greatly increased by an index ; 
for it is a volume rather to be consulted than to be read and studied. 


My Religion, by Count Léon Tolstoi, is the confession of faith of the 
noted Russian author, which has made quite a noise in Europe. In a 
few words, it consists in the most literal acceptance of the sayings of 
Jesus, especially those found in the Sermon on the Mount. “ Resist not 
evil” is taken as a precept in no way to be qualified or compromised or 
evaded, and so with all the other sayings which were found “hard” 
"©The Peace of Utrecht: A Historical Review of the Great Treaty of 1713-14, and 
of the Principal Events of the War of the Spanish Succession. By James W. Gerard. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 420. 

+ Christ and Christianity: Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confessions, Prot- 
estantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, Religious 
Freedom, and Christian Union. By Philip Schaff. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 8vo. pp. 310. 
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even by the first disciples themselves. Count Tolstoi’s creed is a new 
one to him, and he expounds it with great fervor and no little eloquence ; 
but, in the history of Christian thought, this literalism has more than 
once been tried and found wanting, from the days of Origen down to 
our own. Modern society can have none too much of that spirit of 
Jesus Christ which is the thing most conspicuously absent from every 
money-getting and money-worshipping age, but the blind literalism of 
Count Tolstoi would work immeasurable harm in any extensive practice. 
What his translator calls the “magnificent audacity of his exegetical 
speculations” is simply the old vice of torturing texts to make them 
mean things undreamed of by their author. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Bonnyborough is Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest novel, issued after a 
considerable time of silence. Peace Polly Schott, its heroine, is devel- 
oped on the standard type of Mrs. Whitney’s heroines,—a girl oddly 
named and oddly circumstanced, with an impetuous temper, a quick wit, 
and a thoughtful mind. But, like too many of the other characters, she 
is fearfully given to moralizing and preaching. Her “mouth she could 
not ope but out there flew ” — not a trope, but a little sermon, founded 
on a text generally having extremely slight connection with the situa- 
tion, except that it contained a word or two to bind the sermon and the 
circumstance together. Mrs. Whitney has many high gifts as a story- 
teller. She would rank much higher, both as a novelist and a spiritual 
teacher, if this perpetual sermonizing could be largely abated. Bonny- 
borough we should rank as one of her best works. With a judicious 
amount of skipping, it cannot fail to please and edify. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 


Mr. O. S. Straus. in his hundred and fifty pages on The Origin of 
Republican Form of Government in the United States, draws out,*in a 
very clear and convincing way, the arguments that go to show the 
really democratic nature of the Hebrew government previous to the 
days of Saul, and the extreme influence of the Old Testament upon 
the minds of the formers of our State and national governments. It is 
only a minor error, in no wise affecting the argument, that John Locke 
is twice referred to as a president of Harvard University in the last 
century. N. P. G. 


Through the Shadows, by Rev. I. C. Knowlton, is a popular exposition, 
in twenty brief chapters, of those passages of the Bible which bear upon 
the question of punishment in the future life. it has the marks of the 
style of exposition favored by our Universalist brethren, which does not 
always strike one as strictly scientific. The explanation of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, in an early chapter, as a Japan upas tree, 
is novel, if not convincing. (Universalist Publishing House.) 
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Mr. John Fiske’s Darwinism, and Other Essays, in its new edition takes 
in an early paper on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, which he would have 
done well to omit, as a quite inadequate treatment of the subject, in 
view of later and much juster estimates of the great Frenchman ; an arti- 
cle on Liberal Education apropos of a volume of essays under that name, 
collected by Rev. Dr. Farrar, as he was then styled; and one on Uni- 
versity Reform. The earliest paper in the volume, on Mr. Buckle’s Fal- 
lacies, still remains the most remarkable of all, a simply marvellous pro- 
duction for a young man of nineteen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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